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IN A MARCH TWILIGHT. 


BY MABEL 8. MERRILL. 








A lonely hill-top islanded by shadow ; 
Agray-grieved sky that yet hath not a tear; 

A wizard wind that walketh yonder meadow— 
A sea of gloom—with wild light feet, now near 


And now afar his spells of music weaving, 
Till sense and spirit in a sea of sound 
Struggle o'erwhelmed, while visions weird de- 
ceiving 
Both eye and heart like shadows gather round. 
A veiléd world that mute below me dreameth, 
Seen like the wonder-world that, cold asleep 
Beneath the sea, dimly and weirdly gleameth 
Up through the silver shadow of the deep. 
Achill like a dark thought that ever goeth, 
And cometh yet again, a sad surprise; 
But through the night anon there softly floweth 
One breath of sweetness warm from Paradise. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Arizona House of Representatives 
has passed a bill giving full suftrage to 
women, by a vote of 16 to 7. 
~or - 

The bill to extend full suffrage to 
women has been defeated in the Nebraska 
Legislature by a close vote, 46 to 42. The 
municipal suffrage bill is still pending. 


*2 
> 








The judiciary committee of the Illinois 
Senate has reported favorably on the bill 
to extend township and municipal suf- 
frage to women. 


+o, 


Governor Lewelling, of Kansas, has 
signed the joint resolution providing for 
the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment at the next general election 
in November, 1894. His signature was 
affixed in the presence of a delegation 
headed by Senator Morgan and Secretary 
Brown, and including Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, Miss Zu Adams, Miss Nesbaum, 
Miss Hays, Mrs. Gandry, Mrs. Helen T. 
Butterfield, Mrs. Monteith, Mrs. Senator 
Landis, Mrs. Woods and Mrs. S. A. Thurs- 
ton. The Governor presented the pen 
with which he signed the bill to Mrs. 
Johns, who gave it to the State Historical 
Society. 

+~@ — 

The girls studying in Packer Collegi- 
ate Institute, in Brooklyn, have taken up 
the street-cleaning problem,and are debat- 
ing it with intelligence and earnestness. 
But it points very decidedly towards mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women when President 
Backus, of the Institute, says: 


The men of this city are too busy to at- 
tend to public affairs, and we believe the 


time is coming when the women will have | 
to see that the streets are properly cleaned, | 


80 we are drilling our girls to inform 
themselves on the subject, as well as on 
other public questions. 


Maybe the coming of the cholera, which 


Will compel the cleaning of the streets, 
Will also secure for women their right to a 
Vote as well as to a helpful hand in mak- 
ing safe conditions for cities and towns. 


. —~o>—____— 

Here is still another sign in favor of 
Municipal suffrage for women. The N.Y. 
Mail and Express says: 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 








Fifty-sixth Street. 





of citizens on the matter. 


- +o, 


| The retirement of Senator Dawes, of | Trance. 
| Massachusetts, from the United States 


Senate takes away from that body a friend 
| of equal rights for women. 
| tributes paid by his colleagues at the ban- 
| quet given to the Senator, and especially 
| that by Senator Hoar, were very fine. 
| The good wishes of friends of equal rights 
| will go with Senator Dawes to his home 


l in Massachusetts. 


_—- +e, | 


Another series of town meetings has 
| been held. Women were allowed to look 
| on while men were elected who would tax 
| their property, spend their tax money, 
| and otherwise deal with their interests as 


| citizens. 
oe 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, the only 
daughter of Gerritt Smith, called with 
| her daughter at this office this week, 
bringing sunshine with her, and awaken- 
ing many memories of the old time when 
anti-slavery battles were fought, and 
when Mrs. Miller and the senior editor of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL forty years ago 
| wore the healthful, comfortable bloomer 
dress, with great tribulation to our spirits, 
but with much freedom to our feet. This 
office is often cheered by good angels who 
drop in, and not the least welcome among 
them were these last visitors. 





| 
| 


+e 


| ‘The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its first meetng after the vote in the House 
of Representatives on the petition for 
municipal suffrage, voted : 

That this executive committee, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage. Association, 
desires to express its gratitude, and high appre- 
ciation of the support given to its bill for 
municipal suffrage for women by Representative 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester, Charles F. Shute, 
of Malden, M. R. Leonard, of Waltham, Amos 
Beckford, of Lynn, and Francis W. Darling, of 
Hyde Park. It also extends its thanks to the 
one hundred and one representatives who voted 
or paired for the bill. 

Lucy Stone, President. 
O. A. CuEney, Secretary. 


“2 


Among the contents of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for this week are an account of 
the Codperative Kitchen lately started in 
Philadelphia; a discussion on the closing 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday, by Mrs. 
Eiizabeth Cady Stanton and others; an 
earnest plea for fuller educational oppor- 
tunities for Southern girls, by Mrs. Irwin, 
of Chattanooga; a report of the Harris- 


woman suffrage in the Legislatures of 
Ohio and Arizona; the details of the 
| recent exciting school suftrage episode at 
Milford, Mass.; an account of the new 
paper for women edited by Dr. Emily 
Kempin in Switzerland, and a very full re- 
view of the ‘Life and Letters of Cather- 
ine Booth.” 


~o~ - 


The editor of the Barton (Vt.) Monitor, 
in his report of their town meeting last 
week, says: 


An episode in the meeting was the pres- 
ence of several ladies, one of whom, Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler, of Barton Landing, 
availed herself of the right to vote on the 
matter of school directors. Mr. Willey, 
Principal of the Academy, took his school 
into the hall to get a few points on civil 
government, as shown in the town meet- 
ing. The school and the ladies happened 
to come in just at a time when the scene 
was the most boisterous and the proceed- 
ings most crazed. When theactors came 
to discover that they were exhibiting 
themselves to no particular advantage in 
the sight of the visitors, they calmed 
down. If the presence of a few ladies 
| will work such a change as that, they 





| ought to be present at every meeting of | 


| the kind. 

In Wyoming, it is said that ‘tat caucus 
discussions, the presence of a few ladies 
is worth a whole squad of police.” 


20——— 


The women who wished to vote for 
school committee in this State have been 
greatly hindered this year in many towns 


| by registrars who do not understand the | 


|law. Some of them require the women 
| to pay a poll tax, although the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting has been abol- 
ished. Others, though they had before 


| them the text of the law showing the two | 


| methods by either of which women may 


The warm | 


burg convention, and of the debates on | 


tion is bound to have the streets clean, register, refused to permit registration 
despite Tom Brennan. The members held 
| a private meeting to-day at No. 59 West 
Mrs. Henry Newton 
presided. The dirty street situation was 
discussed at length, and it was decided to | them. Such ignorance of the statutes is 
|hold a great mass meeting to ventilate 
the subject thoroughly and get opinions 


unless women had applied last May. In 
some cases the women had to call in a 
lawyer before the board would register 


discreditable in officials whose business 
it is to-understand them. In a few towns, 
notably in Milford, prejudice seems to 
| have had ec: much to do with it as igno- 


——tor- 
MRS. STONE’S BUST. 


| The bust of Mrs. Lucy Stone, by Miss 
| Anne Whitney, may be seen at J. East- 
man Chase’s, Hamilton Place, until March 
21. Subscribers to the Bust Fund are 
especially invited to call and see it. 


} — — ~er 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Women’s Club of Peoria, [1]., have 
decided upon plans for a new building, 
and work will begin at once. 

The Nineteenth Century Club of Char- 
| lotte, Mich., recently discussed the ques- 
| tion, **Are We a Civilized People?” One 
| point brought up was the recent decision 
| of the Supreme Court of Michigan, re- 
| versing the decision of the lower court in 

the case of Westbrook, of Saginaw, who 
| had been condemned to imprisonment for 
| a criminal assault upon his nine-year-old 
|daughter. ‘he decision was reversed be- 
| cause he had been convicted on the testi- 

; mony of the child’s mother, and a wife 

cannot legally give evidence against her 

husband. The Woman’s Tribune asks, in 


reference to this: 


| How long will women be indifferent to 
gaining the ballot, with which they might 
help to abolish such shames as these? 
| The annual report of the Women’s 
Political Class of Boston shows a good 
year’s work. The subjects discussed have 
been: The silver question; reciprocity ; 
| the tariff, including the McKinley Bill; 
the Behring Sea controversy ; the Chinese 
question; immigration ; and the monetary 
conference. During the presidential cam- 
paign, the claims of the four prominent 
political parties were discussed. The 
class performed a good service by helping 
| to increase the registration of women to 
vote for school committee. 

‘The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
, trial Society of Fall River, Mass., is now 
| in its second year. Regular meetings are 
held every Wednesday evening, with a 
good attendance. ‘I'he ladies are especially 
interested in suffrage questions, and able 
; papers bearing upon topics related to the 
welfare of humanity are read at nearly 
every meeting. There are frequent dis- 
cussions on matters of interest. The 
society is doing good work, and is a rec- 
| ognized educational force in the commu- 
nity. F. M. A. 





+o - 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE BILL IN OHIO. 





| 
| Editors Woman’s Journal : 
The school suftrage bill came up in the 
Ohio Legislature March 8. Mr. Reiter 
(D.) moved that it be indefinitely post- 
poned. Mr. Griffin (R.) objected in a 
long speech. Mr. Beard (D.) thought 
that no more time should be wasted in 
| discussion, as the matter had been pre- 
| sented once before, last winter. Mr. Doty 
| (R.), the promoter of the bill, retorted, 
“Did you think time was wasted when 
| the pool bill was brought before us four 
| times, and much valuable time consumed 
| in debate before it was finally lost?” Mr. 
| John F. McGrew (R.) spoke kindly of the 
| subject, but wants more enlightenment 
‘before he can vote intelligently. Mr. 
| Harris N. Harshbarger (D.) said he ob- 
| jected to further consideration, as he 
| knew all he wanted to about it. ‘* Not one 
| woman of my acquaintance in Shelby County, 
| of any degree of refinement, desires suffrage. 
| If the women of Ohio who wish it were com- 
| pared with those who do not, J vouch for it 
, that there is not a member here who would 
not feel that the schools would be endangered 
by permitting women to vote.” This speech 
made four votes for the measure. After 
| further discussion, action upon it was 
| postponed until March 16. 








I sent Mr. McGrew clippings from the | 


Woman’s Column pasted on a large sheet 
/of paper for easy reference. I think if 
this were done often, accompanied with 
personal letters, it would prove more ef- | 
fective than a flood of literature that mem- | 
| bers throw into the waste basket. I have | 

notified many women of Ohio of Mr. 
| Harshbarger’s speech. He will be flooded 


CATHERINE BOOTH. 


On the death of Mrs. Catherine Booth, 
‘the mother of the Salvation Army,” the 
crowd of mourners was so great that the 
English papers said the death of no other 
woman except Queen Victoria could have 
called forth so wideandheart-feltanexpres- 
sion of sorrow,or have been followed by so 
wonderful a funeral. For four miles the 
| streets of London were one solid crowd 
of faces as the hearse passed through; 
business was suspended, and thousands 
of people assembled around the grave. 
‘*The Life and Letters of Catherine Booth,” 
recently published, give us for the first 
time a full-length portrait of this remark- 
able woman, drawn by the hand of one of 
her sons-in-law. 

Catherine Mumford was born in 1829 in 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the daughter of a 
coach-maker. She had a noble mother, 
whose own biography would be well 
worth sketching here if space permitted. 
Little Catherine early developed unusual 
intellectual gifts, together with a spirit- 
uality and loving-heartedness equally re- 
markable. Before she was twelve years 
old, she had read the Bible through eight 
times, apparently not as a task, but out 
of genuine interest. Her strong maternal 
instincts were early shown in the care she 
lavished upon a large family of dolls, and 
in making their clothes she acquired such 
skill with her needle that, in after years, 
people admiring her children’s home-made 
garments used to ask the name of her 
tailor, in order that they might employ 
him. 

Her sympathy for suffering was keen, 
and the little girl was the unfailing cham- 
pion of ill-used animals. ‘This trait char- 
acterized her throngh life. 

If, in her walks or drives, Mrs. Booth hap- 
pened to notice any horses left out to graze 
which looked overworked and ill fed, she would 
send around to the dealers for a bushel of corn, 
Then when evening fell she would sally forth 
with a child or a servant, carrying a supply of 
the food to the field in which the poor creatures 
had been marked, watching with the utmost 
satisfaction while they had a “real good tuck- 
in.”” The horses were soon able to recognize 
her, and would run along the hedge whenever 
their benefactress passed by, craning their necks 
and snorting their thanks. 

While driving out one day with a friend, 
Mrs. Booth saw a donkey beaten with a 
hammer. She jumped out of the carriage 
before it could be stopped, received a 
severe fall, but picked herself up and ran 
to the rescue, and after persuading the 
donkey driver to cease, and to give up the 
hammer to her, she fainted away with 
excitement and exertion. She taught all 
her children to be friends of animals. Her 
young daughter Emma, walking out one 
day in Brightou, saw a donkey cruelly 
beaten. She broke away from her nurse 
and ran after the driver, calling to him to 
stop. He whipped up, but she pursued 
him in tears a long way, finally caught up 
| with him, and snatching the whip from 
him, laid it vigorously about his head and 
shoulders, exclaiming, ‘‘How do you like 
it?’ The donkey-boy, a big fellow who 
could have felled her with a blow, was so 
impressed by the little girl’s grief and her 
earnestness that he succumbed; promised 
better behavior, and expressing sorrow at 
having brought her so far out of her way, 
offered to drive her back. She climbed to 
the seat beside him and rode back into 
Brighton, chatting with the boy, praising 
the little donkey, and engaging him to be 
kind to it in future. 

Even as a child, Mrs. Booth rejoiced in 
the speculations of Wesley and Butler as 
to the possibility of a future life for ani- 
mals. Her husband, in his address at her 
grave, spoke of her kindness at heart, and 
said she suffered more in her lifetime 
| through her compassion for dumb animals 
| than some doctors of divinity suffer for 
the whole world of sinning and sorrow- 
ing humanity. 


‘‘Life is such a puzzle! ’’ she used to say, ‘‘but 
| we must leave it, leave it with God. I have suf- 
| fered so much over what appeared to be the 
| needless and inexplicable sorrows and pains of 
| the animal creation, as well as over those of the 
rest of the world, that if I had not come to know 
God by a personal revelation of him to my own 
soul, and to trust him because I knew him, I can 
hardly say into what skepticism I might not 
have fallen.”’ 

Her sympathies were always with the 
‘‘sunder dog,” with the poor and oppressed. 
While a little girl, she one day saw a 
drunkard being marched to prison by the 
police, surrounded by a jeering crowd, 
and his forlorn situation so appealed to 
her that she made her way through the 
crowd and walked beside him, in order 
that he might feel as if he had at least one 








| with letters expressing their indignation. | 
ALICE E. H. PETERS, 
Superintendent of Ohio Legislative Work. | 


friend. 
The family were interested in the tem- 
(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. ELIZABETH JONES,.of Vernon, 
N. Y., a veteran in many good move- 
ments, including that for equal rights, 
celebrated her eightieth anniversary on 
March 13. 


Mrs. LAwson, who has long made the 
gymnastic suits for the students at Miss 
Allen’s Gymnasium in this city, has now 
invented and patented a dress for women 
who ride the bicycle. The cuts show a 
very becoming costume, which moves as 
the limbs move, and avoids all the diffi- 
culty to wheel-riders which was insepa- 
rable from the long skirt. 


Mrs. ANNIE MOORE, of Mount Pleasant, 
Texas, is said to be the only woman presi- 
dent of a national bank in the United 
States. She is probably also the youngest 
bank president in the country. This bank 
had been in operation for some time as a 
private concern, with Mrs. Moore at the 
head, and she had proved herself so capa- 
ble that the vote to keep her in command 
was unanimous. 


Miss JENNIE FARWELL, who last year 
went to Santiago as art teacher for the 
mission school there, writes enthusias- 
tically of the warm interest shown in 
china painting among her pupils. They 
had no idea that such beautiful effects 
could be produced; and her exhibition of 
hand-painted china, the first ever given in 
Chili, received full and appreciative notice 
in two Spanish newspapers. 

Mrs. ALICE M. CHENEY,the only woman 
express messenger in Boston, began busi- 
ness four years ago, taking the transfers 
for the Adams Express Company between 
Chelsea and Boston. She now has five 
teams at work every day, with headquar- 
ters at three offices, 34 Court Square, 59 
Franklin Street and 73 Central Street. She 
collects all orders and bills, keeps her 
own books, and corrects all mistakes. 
She dresses for her work and the weather, 
and finds it healthful and pleasant. She 
is an honorary member of the Express- 
men’s League, and says she is always 
treated with.courtesy and kindness. 


Miss ANNA GORDON sailed for America 
March 1 to carry out her plans for a chil- 
dren’s fountain at the World’s Fair. The 
design for the fountain is unique and beau- 
tiful, representing a little girl offering a 
cup of cold water to the thirsty multitudes, 
while the overflow supplies not only men 
but horses and dogs. George E. Wade, 
the sculptor, has designed the fountain. 
The central figure is now being wrought 
in bronze, and will be shipped to this 
country in time for the opening of the 
Exhibition. The fountain is paid for by 
pennies gathered up from temperance 
children all over the world. Any who 
would like to contribute are invited to 
send the money to Miss Anna Gordon, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. ABBY MORTON D1AZ has a valu- 
able series of lectures, named, variously, 
‘*Humanity Talks,” ‘‘Life Talks,” or ‘*Hu- 
man Beings,” and including a suggestive 
variety of subjects. The Boston Budget 
says: ‘*The gospel of life as promulgated 
by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is inspiring the 
most gratifying attention. It is simply 
the Christianity of Christ that Mrs. Diaz 
teaches, applying this higher enlighten- 
ment to education, economics and social 
progress. No one can listen to even one 
of her ‘ Talks’ without rising to more 
enlarged and elevated views of human life 
and destiny.’”’ Courses have been given 
this season in Salem, Boston, Dorchester 
and Cambridge. The course in Malden is 
on Monday evenings in March. That in 
Quincy will be given Wednesday after- 
noons in April. Mrs. Diaz may be ad- 
dressed at Belmont, Mass. 

Miss Cora A. BENNESON will lecture 
in New England this spring. Among her 
topics of especial interest at the present 
time are the Annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, New Japan, Our Diplomatic Re- 
lations with China and Restrictions of 
Chinese Immigration, Palestine To-day, 
Position of Women in Foreign Lands, etc. 
Miss Benneson has seen the countries of 
which she speaks, and, during an ex- 
tended trip around the world, studied 
their comparative social life and interna- 
tional relations with the United States. 
She is a member of the Illinois bar, a grad- 
uate of Michigan University, and late Fel- 
low of History at Bryn Mawr College. 
For her terms and a complete list of her 
subjects, which include descriptions of 
' travel, she may be addressed at 240 Green 

St., Cambridgeport, Mass. Special rates 
| for Suffrage Leagues. 
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CATHERINE BOOTH. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

perance movement, and Catherine wrote 
many temperance articles for the maga- 
ines while still so young that she 
did not dare to sign them, but had them 
offered through friends, for fear they 
should be refused if it was known they 
were written by a child. 

The family were Methodists, but were 
expelled from the denomination, with 
hundreds of others, during a schism in- 
volving a question of church government. 
William Booth, who had been reared in 
the church of England, but had become a 
Wesleyan Methodist, and a preacher of 
unusual eloquence, simplicity and earnest- 
ness, was expelled during the same 
schism. He and Catherine met, were 
strongly attracted to each other at first 
sight, and in 1843 were married. The mar- 
riage proved almost ideally happy, and 
their attachment seems to have grown 
only closer and more perfect to the last. 

They joined the Methodist New Connex- 
ion. For several years after, Mrs. Booth’s 
letters to her mother are filled with the 
young wife’s descriptions of her husband’s 
successful meetings, his power as a 
preacher, his unvarying kindness and love 
for her, and her delight in finding his 
character constantly rising and growing 
upon her as she knows him better. Then 
there are tender letters about her babies, 
fine, strong children, in spite of the rather 
delicate health of the parents. 

The children are well. They are two beauties. 
Oh, I often feel as if they cannot be mine! It 
seems too much to be true that they should be 
so healthy, when I am such a poor thing! * * 
Willie gets every day more lovable and engag- 
ing and affectionate. He manifests some very 
pleasing traits of character. You would love to 
see him hug Ballington, and offer him a bit of 
everything he has. He never manifests the 
slightest jealousy or selfishness toward him, 
but on the contrary he laughs and dances when 
we caress baby, and when it cries he is quite 
distressed. 

Mrs. Booth, while expressing warm, 
daughterly gratitude for some beautifully 
embroidered clothes her mother had sent 
to the grandchildren, warns her that Mr. 
Booth preaches strongly against fashion- 
able and expensive dressing, and that their 
own children cannot be arrayed in costly 
clothing. She also dreaded to sow the 
seed of vanity in their minds; and she evi- 
dently had much of the Quaker feeling 
that believers ought to be outwardly and 
visibly ‘“‘not conformed to the world.” 
This disapproval of costly and showy 
dress was intensified in her later years, 
passed largely among the very poor who 
were in want of the bare necessaries of 
life. It led finally to the Army uniform. 
True to the same idea, Mrs. Booth bespoke 
a plain oaken coffin for herself when 
dying. She said, “I want my coffin to 
preach the same lesson that my bonnet 
did while I was alive.” 

It marked a great change in Mrs. 
Booth’s outward life when she began to 
preach. Though shy and diffident, she 
was a strong believer in women’s natural 
equality with men, and had always been 
roused to indignation by any hint of the 
inferiority of the feminine sex. As a 
girl, she wrote a long letter of remon- 
strance to her minister,when he intimated 
in a sermon that the serpent in the Gar- 
den of Eden had tempted Eve first because 
he knew her to be mentally and morally 
weaker than Adam. She found Mr. Booth 
somewhat imbued with the traditional 
ideas about women, and during the court- 
ship she labored earnestly with him on 
that subject, and converted him. She 
said afterwards that she did not think she 
could ever have married a man who be- 
lieved in women’s inferiority. 

In 1859, Mrs. Booth’s attention was drawn to 
a pamphlet written by a neighboring minister, the 
Rev. Arthur Augustus Rees, in which the right 
of woman to preach was violently attacked on 
Scriptural grounds. The occasion for this on- 
slaught was the visit of the American evangelists, 
Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, who were holding services 
in Newcastle. The Doctor himself was an 
earnest, good-natured, easy-going personage. 
But the principal figure in the meetings was his 
wife. s. Palmer was a remarkable woman, 
intellectual, original and devoted. Asa speaker, 
her chief attraction lay in her simplicity, and 
in the striking illustrations with which her 
addresses were interspersed. Aiming directly at 
the hearts of her hearers, and relying evidently 
upon the —— of the Holy Spirit, she 
became a rallying point for all that was best 
and most earnest in the churches. 

Mrs. Booth was much stirred by Dr. 
Rees’ pamphlet. Sending a copy to her 
mother, she said : 

Would you believe that a congregation half 
composed of ladies could sit and hear such self- 
depreciatory rubbish? They really don’t 
deserve to be taken up cudgels for! 

She says she has half a mind to give an 
address in reply. 

That subject would warm me up anywhere 
and before anybody. William is always pester- 
ing me to begin giving lectures, and certainly 
this would be a good subject to start with. I 
am determined that he shall not go unanswered. 

It ended in Mrs. Booth’s writing a 
pamphlet in reply, in defence of women’s 
preaching. It gave rise to much contro- 
versy atthetime. But when Mrs. Booth 
died, women were preaching with success 
in many denominations, and in the Salva- 
tion Army alone there were more than 
five thousand regular women preachers. 





At this time, however, though so strong 
a believer in the right of women to preach, 
Mrs. Booth was as far as ever from feel- 
ing able to do so herself. Her husband 
was convinced that she could preach with 
great power, and often urged her to make 
the effort, but she would not hear of it. 
Not long after thebirth of her fourth child, 
thechange came. It was at a particularly 
large meeting. 


I was, as usual, in the minister's pew with m 
oldest boy, then four years old. I felt muc 
depressed in mind, and was not expecting any- 
thing particular,but as the testimonies proceeded, 
1 felt the Holy Spirit come upon me. You 
alone who have experienced it can tell what it 
means. I felt it to the extremities of my hands 
and feet. It seemed as if a voice said to me, 
“Now, if re were to go and testify, you know 
I would bless it to your own soul as well as to 
the people.” I gasped again, and said in my 
heart: ‘Yes, Lord, I believe thou wouldst; but 
I cannot do it.’ I had forgotten my vow. It 
did not occur to me at all. A moment after- 
ward there flashed across my mind the memory 
of the bedroom visitation where I had promised 
the Lord that I would obey him at at all costs. 
And then the voice seemed to ask me if this was 
consistent with that promise. I almost jumped 
up, and said: ‘‘No, Lord; it is the old thing 
over again. But I cannot do it.”’ I felt as 
though I would sooner die than speak. And 
then the devil said: ‘‘Besides, you are not pre- 
pared. You will look like a fool, and will have 
nothing tosay.”” He madeamistake. He over- 
reached himself for once. It was this word that 
settled it. ‘‘Ah,”’ I said, ‘‘this is just the point. 
I have never yet been willing to be a fool for 
Christ. Now I will be one!’ Without stop- 
ping another moment, I rose from my seat and 
walked down the aisle. My dear husband was 
just going to conclude. He thought something 
had happened to me, and sodid the people. We 
had been there two years; and they knew my 
timid, bashful nature. He stepped down, and 
asked me, ‘‘What is the matter, my dear?"’ I 
sopeet, “Il want to say a word.’’ He was s0 
taken by surprise that he could only say, ‘‘My 
dear wife wishes to speak;’’ and he sat down. 
For years he had been trying to persuade me to 
do it. Only that week he had wanted me to go 
and address a little cottage meeting of some 
work-people, but I had refused. 1 stood—God 
only knows how; and, if any mortal ever did 
hang on the arm of Omnipotence, I did. I felt 
as if I was clinging to some human arm, but it 
was a divine one which held me up. I just 
stood, and told the people how it had come 
about. I confessed, as I think everybody should 
who has been in the wrong and has misrepre- 
sented the religion of Jesus Christ. I said: “I 
dare say many of you have been looking upon 
me as a very devoted woman, and one who has 
been living faithfully to God. But I have come 
to realize that I have been disobeying him, and 
thus have brought darkness and leanness into 
my soul. I have promised the Lord to do so 
no longer, and have come to tell you that hence- 
forth I will be obedient to the holy vision.’ 
There was more weeping, they said, in the 
chapel that day than on any previous occasion. 
Many dated a renewal in righteousness from 
that moment, and began a life of devotion and 
consecration toGod. Now, I might have ‘‘talked 
good”’ to them till now. That honest confession 
did what twenty years of preaching could not have 
acconfplished. But, oh! how little did I realize 
how much was theninvolved! I never imagined 
the life of — and trial that it would lead 
me to, for I was never allowed to have another 
quiet Sabbath when I was well enough to stand 
and speak. 

The congregation crowded around to 
congratulate her. Her servant went home 
from the meeting and danced around the 
kitchen table with delight, calling out to 
the nurse, ‘The mistress has spoken! 
The mistress has spoken!”” Her husband 
at once called upon her to preach the 
sermon that evening. ‘The chapel was 
crowded, people sitting even upon the 
window sills; and after that, invitations 
to preach flowed in upon her from every 
direction, The success of her ministry 
from the first was remarkable. When her 
husband soon after broke down and hada 
long illness, she took his “circuit,” and 
supplied his place to general satisfaction. 

Rev. Anna Shaw says she believes a 
woman is equal to a man, but not toa man 
and a woman put together; and that the 
reason sO many women ministers break 
down is because they try to do both the 
work of the pastor and that of the pas- 
tor’s wife. Mrs. Booth wrote to her 


husband: 


You see I cannot get rid of the care of things 
at home, and this sadly interferes with the quiet 
necessary for preparation; but I must try to 
possess my soul in patience, and to do all, in the 
kitchen as well as in the pulpit, to the glory of 


The straitened means of the family made 
it harder, and the church officials who 
urged Mrs. Booth to preach for them did 
not always consider this. Referring to 
some fresh invitations, she wrote to her 
parents : 

I cannot give the time to preparation, unless I 
can afford to put my sewing out. It never seems 
to occur to anybody that I cannot do two things 
at once, or that I want means to relieve me of 
the one while I do the other. 

Her best sermons were often noted 
down while nursing her baby, or in the 
intervals of housework. Perhaps they 
owed to this something of their pungency, 
simplicity and naturalness. 

Mr. Booth had been highly successful 
in evangelistic work, and believed that he 
was especially called to it. In almost 
every town where he spoke, the largest 
buildings were too small for the audiences, 
and the meetings went on for months 
with constantly growing attendance and 
interest. He felt that he could do more 
good by visiting in this way different 
places where there was a call for his 
services, than by limiting himself to one 
small ‘‘vircuit.””. The Conference of the 
Methodist New Connexion allowed him to 
do so for a time, but finally insisted that 
he must limit himself to a circuit for one 
year, at the end of which time it was in- 
timated that he might again start out as 





an evangelist. Mr. Booth yielded, and 
worked hard and successfully for several 
years in a “‘circuit,” but with a growing 
conviction, in his own mind and his 
wife’s, that he ought not to submit to be 
thus restricted. Mr. Booth loved his 
denomination and felt a strong loyalty to 


it, and his wife’s sense of the duty of re- | of many persons of wealth. At fashion- 
bellion in this case seems to have been ; able summer resorts, she would hold 


warmer than his own. Every year the 
Conference — actuated, it was said, by 
ministerial jealousy — decided that he 
must confine himself to the circuit for one 
year more, and then might perhaps be 
authorized to return to the wider field. 
When this was done for the fourth time, 
after an exciting debate, Mrs. Booth was 
sitting in the gallery, where she could ex- 
change glances with her husband. She 
had listened to the debate with intense 
interest and growing indignation. On the 
passage of the vote— 


Rising from her seat, and bending over the 
gallery, Mrs. Booth’s clear voice rang through 
the Conference as she said to her husband, 
‘“‘Never!’’ There was a pause of bewilderment 
and ae Every eye was turned toward the 
gallery. The idea of a woman daring to make 
her voice heard in the Conference produced little 
short of consternation. With flushed face and 
flashing eye, she stood before the audience. 
Decision, irrevocable and eternal, was written 
upon every feature of that powerful and animated 
countenance. Her ‘Never!’’ seemed to pene- 
trate like an electric flash through every heart. 
One, at least, in that assembly, responded with 
his whole soul to the call. Mr. Booth sprang to 
his feet, and waved his hat in the direction of 
the door. Heedless of the ministerial cries of 
“Order, order,’’ they hurried forth, met and 
embraced each other at the foot of the gallery 
stairs, and turned their backs on the Conference, 
resolved to trust God for the future. 

This involved giving up their income, 
and seemed a great risk to take, with a 
young family. They worked with great 
success for some time among the Wes- 
leyans, but many ministers ebjected to 
the work of evangelists, and especially, 
it would seem, to the preaching of 
women. Mrs. Booth often travelled with 
her husband and helped at his meetings. 
The president of the Conference referred 
contemptuously to their labors as ‘‘the 
perambulations of the male and the 
female,” and the Conference advised its 
churches to exclude Dr. and Mrs. Palmer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Booth. The Conference 
of the Primitive Methodists also passed a 
resolution against evangelists. Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth then held undenominational 
meetings in London and elsewhere, with 
their usual success. 

Mr. Booth’s sympathies were especially 
enlisted by the miserable condition of the 
East End of London, the ‘‘dark conti- 
nent’? whose swarming multitudes none 
of the ordinary agencies of civilization 
seemed able to reach. Mrs. Booth says: 


I remember well when the General decided 
finally to give up the evangelistic life, and devote 
himself to the salvation of the East-Enders. He 
had come home from the meeting one night, 
tired out, as usual. It was between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. Flinging himself into the easy- 
chair, he said to me, “‘O Kate, as I passed by 
the door of the flaming gin-palaces to-night, I 
seemed to hear a voice sounding in my ears, 
Where can you go and find such heathen as 
these, and where is so great a need for your 
labors? And I felt as though I ought at every 
cost to stop and preach to these East End multi- 
tudes.’’ 1 remember the emotion this produced 
in my soul. I sat gazing into the fire; and the 
devil whispered to me, ‘‘T’his means another new 
departure, another start in life.’’ . . . Neverthe- 
less, I did not answer discouragingly. After a 
moment’s pause for thought and prayer, I re- 
plied: ‘*Well, if you feel you ought to stay, 
stay. We have trusted the Lord once for our 
support, and we can trust him again.’’ There 
was not in our minds at the time we came to 
this decision the remotest idea of the marvellous 
work which has since sprung into existence. 

It is not possible to sketch here the 
successive steps by which the little East 
End Mission broadened into the Salvation 
Army, now almost world-wide in its 
work. Mrs. Booth was an active spirit in | 
the whole movement, preaching, working, 
suggesting, animating, inspiring. Every 
plan of the General’s was submitted to her 
before it was given to the world. ‘Here, 
Kate!” he would call, twenty times a day, 
and she would hasten from the nursery to 
his side, to listen and give counsel; or he 
would come to the kitchen while she was 
kneading bread or ironing, and, sitting 
astride the table, would read her the 
rough draft of his latest manifesto. Never 
were husband and wife more thoroughly 
one in heart and aims. 

Mrs. Booth’s preaching constantly grew 
in popularity, in spite of some cavils 
against women’s ministry, and in spite of 
complaints from a certain section of the 
evangelical world that the Salvation Army 
preached a ‘gospel of works.” For, 
while maintaining the necessity of faith, 
the Army teaching has always made a 
great point of the necessity and possi- 
bility of righteousness, declaring that 
Christ came to save people from their sins, 
not to save them in their sins. Mrs. 
Booth was utterly opposed to the ‘only 
believe” style of doctrine, and said that 
when addressing an audience whose con- 
sciences had been drugged to sleep with 
such ideas, she often longed for a congre- 
gation of heathen instead. Frances Power 
Cobbe pronounced Mrs. Booth one of the 
best preachers in England. The largest 
halls could not contain the crowds that 
flocked to hear her. A deputation of 


| could not be true; that the class with whom she 





gentlemen offered to build her a church 


larger than Spurgeon’s, if she would be- 
come,a settled pastor; but she refused, 
believing she could do more good by re- 
maining free to go from place to place. 
Her preaching proved especially accepta- 
ble to the better-educated classes, and she 
secured to the Army the interest and help 


meetings for months with a constantly 
growing attendance, although she was 
very severe on society sins. One of her 
daughters says: 

I used to tremble sometimes as I sat and lis- 
tened in her meetings, when I was quite a little 
girl. ‘Now they will be offended, and will 
never come again,” I thought. And sometimes, 
as I grew older, I would venture to expostulate, 
as we went home together, ‘I think, mamma, 
you were a little too heavy on them to-day.”’ 
‘“‘Aye' you are like the rest of them!”’ she 
would reply, ‘pleading for the syrup without 
the sulphur. I guessed that you were feeling 
so.” But when the time for the next meeting 
arrived, the same people would be there, and 
the crowd would be larger than ever, and the 
rows of carriages outside more numerous. 

Years ago, in India, there was a British 
officer named Nicholson, a man of great 
stature and immense energy, with an air 
of power and command about him which 
struck everybody. He so impressed the 
Hindoos that a number of them adopted 
him as their deity. In the ‘Life of Lord 
Lawrence,” there is a curious account of 
a deputation of them, dressed in heimets 
and quaint attire,who announced that they 
were ‘‘Nikkul Seyn’s fakirs,” and had 
come to worship him. Nicholson was dis- 
gusted, and beat them severely; but ‘‘the 
more he punished them, the more, a great 
deal, they worshipped him.” One is re- 
minded of this singular incident in read- 
ing of Mrs. Booth’s experience with her 
fashionable admirers. 

Here is a sample of her denunciations 
of the fashionable field sports of the 
English : 

Let me take you to another scene. Here is 
His Grace the Duke of Rackrent, and the Right 
Honorable Woman-Seducer Fitz - Shameless, 
and the gallant Colonel Swearer, with half the 
aristocracy of a county, male and female, 
mounted on horses worth hundreds of pounds 
each, and which have been bred and trained at 
a cost of hundreds more; and what for? This 
‘splendid field’’ are waiting whilst a poor little 
timid animal is let loose from confinement, and 
permitted to fly in terror from its strange sur- 
roundings. Observe the delight of all the gentle- 
men and noble ladies when a whole pack of 
strong dogs is let loose in pursuit, and then 
behold the noble chase! The regiment of well- 
mounted cavalry and the pack of hounds all 
charge at full gallop after the poor frightened 
little creature. It will be a great disappointment 
if by any means it should escape or be killed 
within as short atime as an hour. The sport 
will be excellent in proportion to the time 
during which the poor thing’s agony is pro- 
longed, and the number of miles it is able to run 
in terror of its life. Brutality! I tell you that, 
in my judgment at any rate, you can find noth- 
ing in the vilest back slums more utterly, more 
deliberately, more savagely cruel than that. 

It is not generally known, at least in 
this country, that Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
publication of “‘The Maiden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon” in the Pall Mali Gazette 
was prompted by the Salvation Army. 
Mrs. Booth, whose heart was always 
drawn most strongly to those who most 
needed help, took a deep interest in 
rescue work, and her sense of justice was 
up in arms against the double standard of 
morals so largely responsible for wrongs 
of this sort. The first of the many Rescue 
Homes of the Salvation Army was started 
in 1884, and placed in charge of Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth, the wife of Mrs. Booth’s 
oldest son. Some of the rescued girls 
were very young, and told distressing 
stories of deceit, violence and cruelty. 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth was so moved by 
these sorrowful revelations that for weeks 
she cried herself to sleep every night. 

It was in vain that her husband sought to 
comfort her with the assurance that the stories 


was dealing were proverbial liars, and that at 
least they had grossly exaggerated. At length, 
more with the idea of comforting her than of 
anything else, Mr. Bramwell Booth undertook 
to look personally into some of the cases. He 
met them and heard what they had to say. 
Still incredulous, he made inquiries at the names 
and addresses they had given. Not only were 
their statements verified, but farther discoveries 
of a still more atrocious character were incident- 
ally made. 


He became as much disturbed as his 
wife. He says: 

For many weeks | was as one living in a 
dream of hell. I could not sleep. I could not 
take my food. At times I could not pray; and 
it was during the agonies of that time that I re- 
solved that, no matter what the consequences 
might be, I would do all I could to stop these 
abominations; to arouse public opinion, to agi- 
tate for the improvement of the law. 

The difficulty was to get anything done. 
A committee of the House of Lords had 
investigated the subject for ten months, 
and had reported that there was undoubt- 
edly a systematic traffic in young girls, 
who were entrapped into a life of vice, 
with or without their consent, by indi- 
viduals who made a business of it. Lord 
Dalhousie reported for the committee 
that this traffic ‘“‘surpassed in arrant vil- 
lany any other trade in human beings in 
any part of the world, in ancient or mod- 
ern times.” Lord Shaftesbury, another 
member of the committee, said that ‘‘any- 
thing approaching the wickedness and 
cruelty perpetrated, it was impossible to 
imagine.”” There was great difficulty in 
putting an efficient check upon it, because 





—= 
only thirteen years. Three times a law to 
raise the age of protection passeq 
House of Parliament, only to fajj in 
other. ‘There was the usual difficulty in 
getting the wrongs of an unrep 
class attended to. “The House of Com. 
mons was too much absorbed with mat. 
ters relating to property and taxes to 
time to concern itself about the 

tion of England’s womanhood.” The mat, 
ter had dragged along for five y and 
bade fair to drag along indefinitely, Unless 
a strong pressure of public opinion 

be brought to bear on Parliament, But 
all the great newspapers were ina “eon. 
spiracy of silence” on the subject. 

The Salvation Army leaders quietly co}. 
lected a mass of evidence, and then 
brought it to the attention of Mr. g 
whom they knew to be an honest and 
fearless man, with a strong streak of 
chivalry in him. 

At first Mr. Stead was as incredulous as 
had been, and disposed to treat the reports a 
grossly exaggerated. Mr. Bramwell Booth in. 
vited him to meet Mr. Benjamin Scott, the ¢: 
Chamberlain, who was specially familiar = 
one branch of this iniquity—the Continentgj 
traffic. Mr. Stead consented. In an adjoining 
room Mr. Booth placed his reserve force, cop. 
sisting of some of the unfortunate victims of 
the trade. After discussing the matter for some 
little time, and fully confirming, from facts in his 

ssession, the statements made by Mr. 

r. Scott was obliged to leave. One by one 
Mr. Stead then listened to and questioned the 
girl witnesses who had been brought. Convic. 
tion forced itself slowly upon his mind. It was 
with difficulty that he could restrain his 
emotions. The last of the victims had with. 
drawn. The two men, both in the prime of life 
—not too old to be enthusiastic, not so young as 
to be rashly led away by their feelings—were left 
alone in the room. There was a pause. Mr, 
Booth waited to see what his friend would say, 
The silence was painful. At length, raising his 
clenched hand in the air, Mr. Stead brought it 
down upon the table with a force that made the 
ink-pots dance. The one word, “‘Damn!” 
through the room. Then, bursting into tears, 
the two men grasped each other’s hands, and 
vowed upon their knees before God that they 
would not rest until something had been done to 
expose and remedy the evil. 

What followed is matter of history. Mr, 
Stead organized a private detective force, 
collected more facts, wrote them up in a 
startling form, and published them in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. A great uprising of 
popular indignation followed, and the 
long-delayed law was passed as quickly 
as it could be hurried through Parliament 
under the pressure of aroused public 
opinion. 

Mrs. Booth had been active in the move- 
ment, going around like the fiery cross, 
and setting great audiences aflame. Dur- 
ing the persecution that followed, she 
stood staunchly by her son. The law was 
passed; but the clubs and all the dissi- 
pated elements of fashionable society 
were furious against Mr. Stead. They 
found a loop-hole through which to at- 
tack him. It had been asserted that inno- 
cent girls under age could be bought in 
London with impunity, for immoral pur- 
poses. This was denied. To prove it, 
half a dozen philanthropic men and 
women bought a little girl through an 
agent, pretending that it was for a bad 
purpose, and placed her in a Home in- 
stead. They then announced that they 
had done, without difficulty, what it was 
said could not be done. The little girl 
was the child of drunken and vicious 
parents. The mother had sold her, and 
the father had regarded the sale with en- 
tire indifference. But he was now induced 
by Mr. Stead’s enemies to prosecute all 
concerned, including Mr. Stead and Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, on a charge of abduct- 
ing his daughter. Mr. Bramwell Booth 
was acquitted, but Mr. Stead was sen- 
tenced to some months’ imprisonment. 
Mrs. Booth was inexpressibly indignant 
at this mockery of justice. Her letters to 
the members of her family and others, 
during the whole affair, are brimming 
over with red-hot womanly sympathy, 
and not less womanly wrath. 

Mrs. Booth was consulted by all sorts 
of people for advice on every kind of sub- 
ject ; and her Jetters show how practical, 
earnest and unconventional was the ad- 
vice she gave. These letters show the 
woman. Her failings were such as leaned 
to virtue’s side; never a tendency to self- 
indulgence; if anything, rather toward 
asceticism; sometimes something that 
looked like narrowness—but it was the 
narrowness of a sword, that must be 
narrow in order to fulfil its mission. 
“This one thing I do,” said the apostle; 
and it was true of Mrs. Booth. In gel- 
eral, her counsel was eminently sensible. 
One of her sons had apparently beeD 
attracted by a weak and rather frivolous 
girl. His mother wrote: 


The devil sets such innocent-looking traps— 
spiritual traps—to catch young people! Beware 
of his devices, and always cry to God for 
wisdom and strength of will to put down all 
foolish tampering. You are born for greater 
things. God may want you to be a leader 10 
Russia, or some vast continent, and you 
want a companion and a counsellor—a «help- 
meet.’’ The original word means a “help cof 
responding to his dignity.” And no man evér 
takes one below this mark who does not su 
for it; and, worse still, generations yet unbor® 
have to suffer also. Mind what God says, snd 
keep yourself till that one comes. A wrong steP 
on this point, and you are undone. Oh, 
misery of an unsuitable match! . . . No, my !@¢ 
wait a bit! “Couldst thou not watch with mé 





the legal age of protection for girls was 


one hour?” Jesus lived a single life for your 
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all the way through. Can you not live so 

finds you one after his own heart? I feel 

aby will. . - . A little longer, and you will be 

- «Oh, how glad 1am I waited! I have 
aymound a treasure indeed !”” 

Her way of dealing with religious 
doubt is worth noticing. She said she 
often found persons in great gloom and 

, and they always said that their 
ble was want of faith. But she in- 
variably found that it was want of obedi- 
_ In every case, inquiry developed 
the fact that they were doing something 
they knew or suspected to be wrong, or 
else were holding back from something 
they knew or suspected to be their duty. 
Jn short, they were not living up to the 
light they had; and as soon as they could 
be got to do that unreservedly, their dark- 
ness and doubts cleared up. 

In view of all the other work she did, it 
seems wonderful how Mrs. Booth con- 
trived to bring up her eight children so 
well. All became, not merely good men 
and women, but enthusiastic workers in 
the Salvation Army. ‘*T will not have a 
wicked child!’ she said, with almost pas- 
sionate earnestness, in her early married 
life; and again and again we find her de- 
daring that she would sooner “‘pray her 
children dead” than have them depart 
from righteousness. One of the daugh- 
ters recalls how she would gather the 
children around her and pray that they 
might rather die than ever become wicked ; 
and the thrill she felt when her mother’s 
hot tears dropped on her bare neck as she 
prayed. 

Whittier said he had observed that 
among the Quakers the women who were 
unusually gifted as preachers were also, 
as a rule, exceptionally good wives and 
mothers. It was so with Mrs. Booth, 
When they learned that she was smitten 
with an incurable illness, the whole house- 
hold felt crushed. When Mrs. Booth 
heard her sentence from the doctors, she 
came home and told her husband. He 
says: 

I sat down speechless. She rose from her seat 
and came and knelt beside me, saying, ‘‘Do you 
know what was my first thought? That I 
should not be there to nurse you at your last 
hour.” 

The children were equally stunned. 


They loved their mother with a passionate 
tenderness rarely seen. Their life still eentred 
itself in hers almost as in nursery days. She was 
still the trusted repository of their every sorrow, 
their counsellor in every perplexity, the guardian 
angel of their lives. ‘*We look at one another 
through our tears, and cannot speak,’’ writes 
Emma. 

Her eldest son said : 


Ican never forget my feelings when I under- 
stood the report of the doctors. She had been 
s much more than a mother—had been so much 
of a leader, advisor and counsellor—that it 
seemed impossible to spare her. 

She supported with great courage the 
severe sufferings of her long illness; and 
the farewells to her husband and children, 
and to her many spiritual sons and daugh- 
ters, are very touching. At the funeral, 
the concourse was marvellous. There 
had been nothing like it since the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington. Thousands 
of sincere mourners came to look their 
last upon her face. 

_ All classes of society were represented—min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, actors, postmen, police, 
railway officials, grooms, workingmen just come 
from their trades, and women from every grade 
of life. But, oh, the poor, the poor! ... ‘No, 
no! Let others move on!”’ said a tottering old 
Woman, who stood so long looking down into 
Mrs. Booth’s face that she had been gently 
asked to pass on. ‘Let others passon! I’ve a 
tight to stop. I’ve come sixty miles to see her 
=. She was the means of saving my two 

Allhad something good to tell of her. 
Her last message was, ‘‘Love one another, 
and meet me in the Morning.” 

The two huge volumes from which these 
particulars are taken contain a great deal 
of miscellaneous material. They are a 
biography, not only of Mrs. Booth, but of 
the Salvation Army. They give a history 
of its work in different countries; argu- 
Ments in defence of its principles and 
methods ; biographies and portraits of her 
husband, of her sons and daughters, and 
their wives and husbands, and of their chief 
helpers; and not a little moralizing aud 
Philosophizing by the author. The book 
Would have been much better for the gen- 
tral public if it had been boiled down one 
half; but to those who are already deeply 
interested in the Army, it will not seem 
too long, and the matter presented is of 
8 much value that they would hardly 
know where to begin to prune. 

After reading the book, even those to 
Whom the Salvation Army is most offen- 
sive, must admit, if they are candid, that 
it has been a great power for good. It 

gone after the “submerged tenth,” 
Which all other agencies of reform seemed 
Unable to reach, and has actually done 
something, while others were talking. Its 
queer, rough methods, so different from 
those of the churches, are the only meth- 
ods yet devised by which these rough 
People have been won to goodness, in any 
large numbers. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” In 
every other field, success is honored, often 
‘ven more than it ought to be. In digging 
* canal, opening a mine, making harbor 





improvements, or any other important 
work, the rudest and most grotesque- 
looking machine that can do the work is 
preferred to the most graceful and elegant 
one that proves inefficient. In the greatest 
work of all, the getting people to be 
good, any innocent methods that succeed, 
ought in common sense to be preferred to 
those which do not succeed. The odd 
devices of the Army, its banners, tam- 
bourines and uniforms, are all harmless in 
themselves. Phillips Brooks, and men like 
him, who can look below the surface, find 
in the work of the Army little to ridicule 
and much to respect. Asa rule, people’s 
prejudice against it is in inverse ratio to 
their knowledge of its work. It can be only 
the thoughtless who really dislike a queer 
bonnet more than they like disinterested- 
ness, heroism and success. 

The “Life and Letters of Catherine 
Booth” may be ordered from Ballington 
Booth, 111 Reade Street, New York City. 
Price, $3.50. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


More Edens are destroyed by mosqui- 
toes than by serpents. — Ella Wheeler 
Wilcoz. 

Men care little enough for sense in 
their sweethearts; but there is nothing 
they so unfailingly demand of their wives. 
— Octave Thanet. 

The best thing to take people out of 
their own worries is to go to work and 
find out how other folks’ worries are get- 
ting on.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Die when I may, | want it said of me, 
by those who knew me best, that I 
always plucked the thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower would 
grow.—Abraham Lincoln. 

To-morrow you have no business with. 
You steal if you touch to-morrow. It is 
God’s. Every day has in it enough to 
keep every man occupied, without con- 
cerning himself with the things that lie 
beyond.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


To disagree with gentleness is a far 
higher triumph of Christian grace than to 
be gentle just because we happen to agree ; 
and to accept the will of the majority, 
without dreaming of disunion, helps to 
educate us for the heavier strain on our 
steadiness of nerve which the duties of 
citizenship will ere long involve.— Union 
Signal. 

God is essentially free, and the just man 
is the free man after the likeness of God. 
. . . The only true liberty consists in the 
desire of righteousness. Dost thou de- 
sire liberty, O Florence? Citizens, would 
you be free? Love God, love one another, 
seek the general welfare.— Savonarola. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT BECAME OF BILLY. 


Nan had gone to school, and her canary, 
Billy, got out of his cage, under the 
piazza, and flew off into the cherry-tree. 
Weall ran and called “Billy, Billy, Billy!” 

Then we shoo-ed and shoo-ed! Uncle 
Jake shook his stout cane at him. Aunt 
Lucy waved the red stocking she was 
knitting. I even tried to climb the tree 
to scoop him down with the wire corn- 
popper. But my shoe stuck fast in a 
crotch, and I could not get away till Billy 
had flitted from tree to tree, disappearing 
in the evergreen thicket down toward the 
pond. Dear Aunt Lucy trudged on after 
him, still calling, calling, hoping to entice 
him to her. 

But Billy was perverse. He did not 
want to go back to his cage, and long 
before Aunt Lucy arrived at the thicket 
he had disappeared among the shrubbery. 

I hunted an hour among the thick 
brambles. Once I thought I caught sight 
of Billy, but it was only a yellow leaf from 
the dying branch of an elm fluttering 
down into the thicket. 

Billy was lost, I felt sure. Perhaps the 
great gray hawk sailing motionless high 
overhead with his tireless far-off cry of 
chick-ee! chick-ee! had spied his brilliant 
coat. Perhaps he had seized the little 
songster as food for the big nestful of 
young ones in the great hemlocks away at 
the head of the pond. 

Poor little Billy! 

Nan hunted till the sun went down. 
The shadows darkened the hills, and the 
evening star began totwinkle. Then with 
slow steps she toiled up the lane and hid 
her tangled head in Aunt Lucy’s lap. 

The next morning Nan bounced into my 
room, with the box-trap Uncle Jake had 
set for agray squirrel that she had longed 
for allsummer. It was sprung! 

“Oh, Auntie Kitty, ’'ve got him! Don’t 
you think he’ll be ’most as nice as Billy?” 

She set the trap on the table, lifted the 
cover the least bit and peeped in. Then 
her black eyes flew open wide—so did the 
cover, and out popped—Billy ! 

In his wanderings he had discovered the 
box with the bright grain init. He had 
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flown in and pecked at it, bringing the 
cover down quickly. 

Glad Nan smoothed out his rumpled 
feathers, kissed his tiny golden head, and 
gave him all the food he could eat.— 
Christie Stephens in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


Van Demmit—So he’s a cynic, eh? Been 
disappointed in love, has he? 
Van Arndt—No; in his cook. 


A recent advertisement in an English 
paper reads: ‘For sale—A bull terrier 
dog, two years old. Will eat anything; 
very fond of children. Apply at this 
office.” 

Bob was sledding. ‘Oh dear!” he 
sighed as he pulled his sled up the steep 
hill. ‘I wish I owned a tame earthquake 
to turn this hill upside down for me when- 
ever I wanted it to.”—Harper’s Young 
People. 

A man who did not like to speak ill of 
others was heard to say, under circum- 
stances of great provocation, ‘*Mr. —— 
may be all that we hope, but if he were 
under a tree on a dark night and I were a 
chicken, I would roost high!’ — Union 
Signal. 

The real injustices and outrages of labor 
are many and genuine, but we hope 
things are not quite as bad as they seemed 
toa Le agp ng Square orator who observed 
the other day that ‘‘the iron heel of the 
capitalist is being more tightly twisted 
around the neck of labor.’”—Christian 
Union. 

An Appeal to Destiny. ‘*What has be- 
come of that pretty little dog which your 
wife liked so much and you detested? You 
certainly did not kill it?’ 

‘Certainly not. I simply leased a house 
with a grade crossing on one side and an 
electric street railway on the other.”— 
Boston Beacon. 


Clare was perched upon the fence post, 
swinging her chubby legs and singing at 
the top of her sound little lungs. 

‘*Be careful, Clare,” said I, as I passed 
by; ‘tyou might fall and break your 
bones. I’m afraid you'll get hurt.” 

**Oh, don’t be ’fraid,” she answered re- 
assuringly; ‘‘I did fall down yesterday 
already, and I never.even cracked.”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


Little Barbara had been sick, but was 
convalescent. 

‘*Are you my doctor?” she said, wak- 
ing suddenly and finding a strange lady 
at her bedside. 

‘*No, dear,” replied the strange lady. 
‘*T am your trained nurse.” 

‘*Ah, that’s better,” exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘*I shall like you very much. 
Trained nurse,” she continued, pointing 
to a cage hanging near the window, ‘“‘let 
me introduce you to my trained canary.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


WHY THE COOK LEFT. 


You ask me why I left there? 
It really makes me grieve; 

But master and missus quarrelled so much 
That at last I had to leave. 

Their langwidge it was dreadful, 
And awfully they looked; 

You ask me what they quarrelled about ? 
’Twas the way the meals was cooked. 

—Judge. 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS#DAYLIGH 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “ is Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN OA BELL. Ivtroduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever publi: . A 
both Men and Women. | hg Give xtra 
‘ay . Outfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 
WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 
. Lair f RTHING ‘ON S.MAGI + Family. 
rimfull o' ings forall,— a agaz' 60. 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest ~s lary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
'y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 


Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send 3 Two Cent Stamps for Samples. 


y LANTERNS AND. VIEWS 
Repcetrs 





ACH & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT. EXCELLENT TRAIN SER. 
VICE, FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


|  Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albeny 

toga, e George, Adirondack and’ Catskill 
| Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niagara 
| Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
| nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
| west and Northwest. 


| FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


| With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
| CARS to and from 


| BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 























THE POPULAR ROUTE for al points in Northern 
New York, Vermont ar? ~ «+ ; 4a. 

THE ONLY LINE runnin, ..:vagh cars, without 
change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 

pay ‘Vergennes and Burlin nm, Vt. 

THE PICTU UE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 








For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 
250 Washington Street, 
OR 


Railroad Passenger Station, 


Fitchbur, 
5. R.Watson, General Pass. Agt. 








Major's Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 
For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 


tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
aster accompanying each bottle, 
CEMENT for repairing rubber 
A ma 


meerschaums, boo! 
ceipt to make corn 
AJOR’S RUBB 
its and shoes. P any 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 


e vers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
in, belting, ete. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be dilu and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 WilliamsSt.,New York City 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 








**ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora BACON FosTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Sousten Outten Exchange and 
o » 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the lending nate and Business Firms of 
e 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 

of Miss AnNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 

TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work now 

, and has been rrinted by subscription. The 

Bi phy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 

and compiled from pea ong Congressional records. 

It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
‘Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 

















BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnan D. Cuengy. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s primcipal works. 
Cloth, $3.00, 





Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from terial 
that makes u & great part of so many b: phies. 


Pp 
This volume is not only an account of e and 
works of the sculptor, but a sket 
politically and artistically Boston Tames.” P*"04 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By EvigaBeTn Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 
intell 9 
t, in eal, thosonahly reliable, th 





SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. Srracur. Cloth, $1.75. 


nen is, on the whole, the ablest and moe compre 
our ste usin: 
that has yet appeared. It is a cum a ae “ot 
the literature of discontent, but, w is ter, 
of the owe of Christian hopefulness that can be 


satisfied with nothing less than a radical chan 
we peiheds which have hitherto dominated “ne 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
he'may well envy me, for have read it twice "it ea 
- a. “%y y , for ve t twice.” Itisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 

Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHaT- 


TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 





especially prepared for the use of women, in their 

tant to conduct meetings The, bone ta: ea 
ict mee 

elementary and sim -4 aul 


m 
as ble,—containing 
residing, of debating, of 
motions, of voting, etc., ete.,—while at the 
me a yy) noting ve is eqnetel toa 
e ine 
saollonale the P ples, rules and practice of 
The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Y 
comme val Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 


The Federal Suffrage A ( I. 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 

wit? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 

The Préfay Conb, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 
made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel im the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


In any quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The W mane Searsal for 10 years. Estimates 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Regletered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. ° 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearageés, or the publisher may oon- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








ANNUAL MEETING SEVENTH DISTRICT 
KANSAS E, 8. A. 


The annual meeting of the Seventh District 
E. 8. A. will be held in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Thursday and Friday, March 30 and 31. First 
session, Thursday, March 30th, at 2.30 P. M. 
We anticipate an unusually interesting and 
profitable convention, and urgently request 
auxiliary societies to send delegates and visitors. 
All friends of equal suffrage cordially invited. 

Carouine L. Denton, President Seventh Dis- 
trict K. E.S. A. 

Nanniz W. Hovk, 
EB. S. A. 


President Hutchinson 





THE TROUT AND THE WOMEN. 


The trout has had his innings in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The question 
was at what time of year he might be 
eaten. The tame trout, artificially raised, 
and the wild trout of the brook, each had 
his case considered in the Senate and in 
the House. They came in on successive 
days. They were discussed over and over. 
They were voted up and voted down. 
Should the tame trout be eaten at the 
same time of year with the wild trout, or 
might he be cooked earlier? This was 
the grave question that consumed much 
time, and it was decided that the tame 
trout might be cooked earlier in the sea- 
son than the little wild trout, but they 
must both be six inches long before,they 
could legally be caught. 

But when the question was whether haif 
the people of the State, the women who 
are denied political rights, should have 
even so much as municipal suffrage, the 
House of Representatives gave a part of 
one session to its discussion, and then 
voted itdown. This is history in Massa- 
chusetts in the year 1893. It will be told 
to the discredit of that legislative body, 
long, long after every member of it is 
dead. But the fact is here gratefully re- 
corded that several Representatives spoke 
earnestly and well for equal rights and 
for justice to women. The historian will 
find their names recorded in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. He will also find the names of 
Representatives who said by their vote, 
‘*T will have a right to vote on everything 
that concerns the city or town where I 
live, but my mother and my sister shall 
have no such right.” 


The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all. 


L. 8. 
—— +t), 
THE MASSACHUSETTS “VICTORY DE- 
FERRED.” 


The more closely the recent vote in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
on municipal suffrage is scrutinized, the 
more significant do the facts appear. 
Of the six Democrats who voted in favor 
of the amended bill, only two were in 
favor of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, and one of these, Mr. Mellen, of 
Worcester, is in a special sense the repre- 
sentative of the Labor interest, which is 
strongly for woman suffrage. The Port- 
land (Me.) Transcript comments as fol- 
lows: 


The defeat of municipal suffrage for 
women by the inconsiderable majority of 
nine in a total vote in the Massachusetts 
Legislature of 185 should be taken as a 
cheering indication of the growth of a 
sentiment favorable to this reform, rather 
than as a presage of defeat for the Maine 
petitioners. But, whether this session 
gives or fails to give the privilege, the 
skies are full of promise, though much 
may remain to be done to gather the fruits 
of years of effort. Energetic missionary 
work should be devoted to the uncertain 
ones—to those who have not yet been 
converted to ask for their sister women, 
who could appreciate it, the privilege they 
seem indifferent to secure for themselves. 
Our Legislature might be easily conv:nced 
by numbers of the desirability of the pro- 
posed enlargement of the franchise. Of 
course, it should not be withheld until an 
approximately unanimous demand is 
made, nor is it likely to be so withheld, 
but, nevertheless, this is one of the in- 
stances in which large petitions will have 
much weight in determining the result. 
An analysis of the vote in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature shows how very near 
success the movement came. The divi- 
sion appears to have been made very nearly 
on party lines. On the final vote 94 Re- 
publicans voted and paired in favor of the 
measure, and 45 were opposed—more than 
two-thirds of the Republicans supporting 
it. Of the Democrats, 7 voted and paired 





in its favor, while 66 voted and paired 
against it. The total affirmative votes 
and pairs were 102, the total nega- 
tive, 111, so that on this final ballot a 
change of but five votes would have car- 
ried the bill. The friends of the reform 
have great reason to feel encouraged, and 
enter upon another campaign with re- 
newed hope. The resolutions recently 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the Wyo- 


ming Legislature, after a quarter century | 


of exercise of suffrage by women in that 
State, are more convincing than floods of 
eloquence, as coming from those who have 
so fully tried theexperiment.. These reso- 
lutions declare that, so far from bringing 
about any new evils, the voting of women 
has done away with many of the old; 
that “it has largely aided in banishing 
crime, pauperism and vice from this 
State, and that without any violent, op- 
pressive legislation; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good gov- 
ernment and a remarkable degree of civil- 
ization and public order, and we point 
with pride to the facts that after nearly 
twenty-five years of woman suffrage not 
one county in Wyoming has a poorhouse, 
that our jails arealmost empty, and crime, 
except that committed by strangers in the 
State, almost unknown, and as the result 
of experience we urge every civilized com- 
munity on the earth to enfranchise its 
women without delay.” 


Had the resolutions of the Wyoming 
Honse been received a week earlier, it 
is not improbable that they would have 
turned the scale in favor of the municipal 
woman suffrage bill. Let us hope that 
they may do so in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire and in other States where similar 
bills are under consideration. H. B.B. 


——_ -~or5u- 
GOOD NEWS FROM ARIZONA. 


The Arizona House of Representatives 
has passed a woman suffrage bill by a vote 
of 16to7. The Arizona Daily Gazette of 
Phenix says: 


Upon the meeting of the lower house 
yesterday afternoon, the session was at 
once resolved into committee of the 
whole, Ross in the chair, to consider 
House Bill No. 11, for the enfranchise- 
ment of women in Arizona. 

‘This event had been looked forward to 
with much interest for a week. The 
council took a recess pending the discus- 
sion, and came across the hall in a body 
to listen to the speeches of their brother 
legislators. Woman was there also, in 
all her fine raiment and most appealing 
looks. And it looked as though her assault 
was pver in advance. It was plain that 
many of the house members were as 
‘*willin’ ’ as Barkis,and they who opposed 
were silent. 

Speaker Baxter, the sponsor of the bill, 
led the list of speakers in its support. 
Messrs. Reilly, Marshall and Skinner also 
spoke forcibly and well in the interest of 
femininity. 

No one seemed to care to dare the wrath 
of the fair lobby by opposing the meas- 
ure, and all that Gray, one of its oppo- 
nents, could do was to move the rising of 
the committee. On amendment by Bax- 
ter the bill was unanimously reported 
back favorably. 


Later in the day, the woman suffrage 
bill came up again in its regular order. 


Under a suspension of the rules it was 
put on its final passage and passed wy the 
following vote: 

Ayes: Dryden, Wright, Graham, Mar- 
shall, Martin, Reilly, Behan, Ross, Hunt, 
Burke, Skinner, Brewer, Cook, Baxter, 
Rogers, Field—16. 

Nays: Gray, Southwick, Schumacher, 
Mehan, Leatherwood, Bruce, Day—7. 

Behan seemed to have voted in a spirit 
of animosity, however, for he at once 
gave notice of a motion to reconsider. 


‘The Gazette quotes in full the recent 
resolutions of the Wyoming House tes- 
tifying to the good results of woman 
suffrage; and it adds the following vigor- 
ous editorial words on its own account: 


There never was in the history of gov- 
ernment an argument against the right of 
women to vote. Men sometimes present 
the specious plea of degrading women. 
This is one of the most absurd conclusions 
ever reached by sensible men. If any one 
of our councilmen desires to say by his 
vote that his wife and sister are not his 
equals, why, let him vote against the 
measure, but in the name of common 
sense and fair play, don’t set up the child- 
ish, preposterous plea of ‘ degrading 
women.” The world moves, and man’s 
ideas on free government and republican 
institutions keep pace with the onward 
march of events. Wyoming, in its terri- 
torial life, enfranchised women, and when 
the men of that Territory applied for state- 
hood, and formed a State constitution, 
they guaranteed in that constitution the 
right of women to vote for all time. We 
like the broad-guaged, manly man that is 
not ashamed to go on record as saying 
that he is not the embodiment of all wis- 
dom, that there are others that can prop- 
erly share a portion of his knowledge, 
and that this other party might be a 
woman. We sometimes hear a lady scout 
the idea of woman’s right to vote, but 
those ladies who entertain such opinions, 
while they are entitled to them, have 
never given the subject proper considera- 
tion. A lady need not vote if enfranchised 
if she doesn’t wish to, but do not in your 
selfish desire disbar some other intelligent 
lady from exercising a right that belongs 
to her. 

Young man, make your record. Just 
so sure as slavery was abolished and free- 
dom made a part of the constitution of 
this republic, just so sure will that same 
grand constitution be amended so that 
the women of this country can vote. It 
may not come to Arizona by the present 
Legislature, but nothing but the hand of 





God can prevent the women of Arizona 
from ultimately securing this rightful 
boon. 

The Gazette is the only Democratic 
paper in Maricopa County, and it calls 
Arizona “the banner Democratic Terri- 
tory of the Union’; so we must ‘‘score 
one”’ for the Democrats this time. 


A. S. B. 
—_—— or —— 
A NEW WOMEN’S PAPER IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


The Legislature of Switzerland having 
proposed to revise the Civil Code of the 
country, the women of Switzerland be- 
lieved the time had come for the system- 
atic pressing of their interests as women. 
They have, therefore, made arrangements 
with the Zurich Post, one of the most 
prominent Swiss papers, to issue every 
fortnight a supplement entitled Women's 
Rights, to be entirely under the control of 
women. The Post being an influential 
paper, this is thought to bea better method 
of advancing their cause than to establish 
& separate journal. 

The prospectus in the first number de- 
fines its task thus: 


1. To discuss publicly the efforts and 
the work of women. 

2. To arouse in women a feeling of re- 
sponsibility regarding their duties at the 
present time, and to lead the way for 
union among women of like opinions. 

3. To justify the cooperation of women 
in all fields of human effort, and thereby 
to anticipate the time when men and 
women shall participate in the political 
work of the nation. 

4. Above all, to give adequate expres- 
sion to the dignity of woman as wife and 
mother, in all her legal rights. This is a 
a great step for women in Europe to take, 
and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Boston 
gladly meets it with full recognition. 

The editorial in the first number is an 
able article setting forth some of the dis- 
abilities of Swiss women under the pres- 
ent law, while acknowledging the ad- 
vance made by Switzerland in opening its 
universities freely to the women of all 
countries, before any other State in Eu- 
rope had done so. 

One reform demanded relates to women 
in business. By the letter of the present 
law, no woman can make contracts, nor 
be responsible for debts. Swiss women 
carry on large businesses, and the law is 
wholly disregarded in commercial life, 
yet pettifoggers can make use of it, when 
it is to any one’s advantage. A law thatis 
a dead letter is corrupting in its influence, 
and the women propose to have it abol- 
ished. In Germany, the change has al- 
ready been effected, and men and women 
stand on an equality in business transac- 
tions. ‘*We live in an age of realisms,” 
says the editor,‘‘and can no longer be satis- 
fied with idealistic phantoms, such as the 
conception of marriage by which two per- 
sons are supposed to be made into one, 
however beautiful in theory this may be.” 

Among the active women’s associations 
in Germany are the General Union of 
German Women, having its headquarters 
in Leipsig, the Women’s Reform Union, 
located in Weimar, and Women’s Unions 
in Berlin, Koenigsberg, Danzig and Dres- 
den. The leader of the latter is a Swiss 
woman, through whose self-sacrificing 
devotion to the women’s cause the Union 
has developed an astonishing activity. 
Monthly lectures are given before large 
audiences of women; and are afterwards 
published in leaflet form, under the title 
of ‘‘Loose Leaves,’ and are sold at a low 
price for the benefit of the cause. 

An article in the fourth number of 
Women’s Rights deals with the struggle of 
the Belgian women for their bread. Since 
Jan. 1, the government of Belgium has as- 
sumed the management of the telephone 
in its large cities. This endangers the 
position of the women telephonists, be- 
cause the Minister of the General Tele- 
graph Department wishes to exclude wom- 
en entirely from State service. Not daring 
to do this openly on account of public opin- 
ion, he seeks to accomplish it indirectly, 
by means of a new ordinance, establishing 
the following requisites for every State 
telephonist: she must be a Belgian citi- 
zen,not under fourteen or over twenty-five 
years old, must be of good report, subject 
to no disease, having no bodily defect or 
tendency which would be a hindrance in 
the service, and must reside with her 
parents or family in the same town where 
she is employed. This at once incapaci- 
tates nearly all widows and orphans, the 
persons most needing the work. Ifa 
widow is over twenty-five years of age, 
she cannot obtain a situation. The pres- 
ent occupants of offices must also within 
six months submit to a rigorous examina- 
tion, like novices. What, then, are the 
demands made in order to obtain a situa- 
tion paying a salary of $8 per month? A 
thorough knowledge of the French and 
Flemish languages, fine caligraphy, arith- 
metic, the geography of Belgium, and of 
Europe in general, also some acquaintance 
with German and English—that is, to be 


able to speak and write four languages. 
After two years’ service, if she is seven- 
teen years old, she obtains a higher posi- 
tion, with a salary of $12.50 per month, 
| after being examined in orthography and 
composition in French and Flemish, ad- 
ministrative law, algebra, geometry, 
| physics and chemistry. The journals of 
| Belgium and other countries ridicule the 
| whole system. An able lawyer in Brus- 
sels, a well-known champion of women, 
Herr Louis Frank, again takes up his pen 
for the defence of women in the public 
service, declaring that the proposed exam- 
ination for women telephonists is meant 
as a trap. 

A proposition has been brought before 
the Cantonal Council of Zurich that in 
future the tax on the daughter’s share of 
the parental inheritance shall be half as 
large as that of the son. 

In France, an ordinance provides that 
in the higher schools for girls, instruction 
shall be given in common law and in social 
economy. This has been done in the 
provinces, but neglected in Paris. Mlle. 
Chauvier, having obtained her degree as 
lawyer in Paris, notified the Minister of 
Pablic Instruction of this neglect, and he 
promised toexamine into the matter. He 
did so, and Mile. Chauvier had the pleas- 
ure of proving the correctness of her state- 
ment, and has how been appointed teacher 
of these branches in the Seminaries Fene- 
lon, Moliére, and Racine. 

Weare indebted to Miss Julia A.Sprague 
for these translations from our new Swiss 
contemporary, Women’s Rights, edited by 
Dr. Emily Kempin. 


— ~~@> — 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Society of Fall River, Mass., have 
extended their thanks to Hon. John 
Brown for his work for woman suffrage, 
and for his affirmative vote on municipal 
suffrage in the House of Representatives. 
He was made an honorary member of the 
society. 

The ‘* Queens of Home” have been 
holding a public discussion on woman 
suffrage, in the Town Hall in Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Wood, Rev. E. A. Horton, Dr. 
Salome Merritt were among those taking 
part. Miss Gertrude Capen recited a 
poem, and Mrs. Mason read a thoughtful 
paper on ‘Crime, its Cause and Cure.” 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich., 
one of the earliest friends of woman suf- 
frage, whose wife, Catherine Stebbins, 
signed the call for the first suffrage con- 
vention, isin New York City editing the 
American Economist. 


Taunton, Mass., has had a woman, Mrs. 
Mary L. Sproat, in the probate office for 
twenty-five years. 

Emma A. Streeter, of New York, has 
patented a double-shanked spike especially 
useful in laying railroad rails. 

The Boston Transcript says: 


There are at least a dozen women 
preaching regularly in New England pul- 
pits. Women are also taking hold of the 
abandoned farms. Possibly in time the 
shepherds of flocks, in and out of pulpits, 
will be chiefly gentle ones. 

The Workingmen’s Independent Politi- 
cal Party, which has enlisted, it is said, 
some of the most active men in the labor 
movement in Boston, and which aims to 
uplift the wage-earner socially and finan- 
cially through the irtelligent use of the 
ballot, demands in its platform ‘equal 
pay for equal work, and the ballot for all 
American citizens, regardless of sex.” 
Secretary Charles A. Walker, 258 Commer- 


| cial Street, reports having enrolled in one 


fortnight 150 names of persons who are 
pledged to throw off party ties in order to 
advance the principles enunciated in the 
platform. 

The faculty and students of the Wes- 
leyan College at Delaware, O., are said to 
be almost unanimously in favor of woman 
suffrage. 
Field Bashford, the wife of the president 


ware in May. 
The Warren (0.) Chronicle says: 


There are now sO many women in the 
State willing to admit they always be- 
lieved in suffrage, that it is hardly safe to 
pick out one original. If, however, that 
had to be done, Mrs. Sarah T. Taft, 
formerly of West Farmington, now of 
Mesopotamia, would be the one, because, 
while others believed, she acted out her 
belief. She organized the first society in 
Trumbull County at Farmington, and was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the State Association when the State 
society was reorganized in 1885, and she 
now stands for the suffrage sentiment of 
Mesopotamia. 


A debate on woman suffrage was lately 
held at the Methodist Church of Smeth- 
port, Pa., under the auspices of the 
Epworth League. Mrs. Bertha W. Howe, 
of Bradford, took the affirmative, and E. 
R. Mayo, Esq., of Smethport, the nega- 





tive. The Bradford Zvening Star calls 


ee 
the debate “the event of the week.» lt 
says: 


A large force of Bradford’s gta) 
men attended to see that Mrs. Howe 
fair play. But they were not y 
| Mrs. Howe could take care of he 
She made a very able and conyj 
argument, to none of the points of w 
Mr. Mayo attempted to reply, though he 
_made a good argument. Mrs. Howe 
| easily the victor. The debate was 
| ceded by musical selections, some 
| which were very fine. The church Was 
crowded, and the entertainment well 

worth the small sum charged. 





A CO-OPERATIVE KITCHEN, 


The following account of the attempt 
at coéperative cooking lately begun in 
West Philadelphia is taken from the 
Philadelphia Ledger : . 


Some housekeepers in West Philadg). 
phia are about to try the experiment ofa 
co-operative kitchen. The alleviation of 
certain burning domestic complications 
has long been dreamed of. The device of 
going out to restaurants and boardi 
houses, a solution more or less favored in 
New York and Boston, has never approved 
itself in the eyes of Philadelphians. ft jy 
a cheerless way to live, as well as incop. 
venient and expensive. Furthermore, to 
a city saturated with permanency, this 
plan seems Bohemian to a degree. But g 
co-operative kitchen which sends meals to 
private houses does not diminish the secly. 
sion of family life, so sweet to the hearts 
of citizens. 

It occurred to a certain person in the 
district named to begin an investigation 
into the feasibility of the much-talked-of 
neighborhood kitchens, with thetimid hope 
that if no too vicious defect were discoy- 
ered in them, her own neighbors might 
be led to institute one. I[t is significant 
of the readiness of the time for such an 
attempt that, on hearing of the projected 
inquiry, many neighboring householders 
came at once, begging admittance to the 
benefits of the then visionary kitchen, 
One applicant, a resident of Germantown, 
driven to boarding through ennui of the 
servant question, oftered torthwith to sell 
out and move to West Philadelphia if he 
were admitted to fellowship in this new 
mode of living. 

The inquiry into the matter of codpera- 
tive cookery had this result: it was found 
that the practicability of serving meals 
hot from house to house had been proved 
by the caterers, and that the question of 
economy alone remained to be considered. 
If separate cooking cost less than co-oper- 
ative cooking, the case would be lost. In 
computing the comparative ex pensiveness, 
an obstacle was encountered in the igno- 
rance of housekeepers on the score of their 
domestic accounts. It is said that but one 
woman could be found who was able to 
give a complete account of the money ex- 
pended in her household. ‘he cost of 
living under the co-operative plan, on 
about their usual basis, was found to show 
an appreciable saving for every family, 
and a decrease of one-third of the expense 
in the case of the informed housekeeper. 

In this estimate, the moderateness of 
which was considered a guarantee of vic- 
tory for co-operation, and has brought the 
project to the point of action, the invariable 
expense (rent, salaries, fuel), so called 
because it continues during the year, and 
is not, as is the food item, a matter that 
may be dropped when a vacation is taken, 
has been reduced to a surprisingly low 
figure. Asthe market rate that has been 
adopted as a working basis is believed to 
be above the actually necessary amount, 
the co-operators are unwilling to publish 
any estimates until they have put them to 
the test of experience. 

It is hoped that the kitchen may begin 
operations next week. Nine families, 
living within a square and a half of one 
another, in the neighborhood of Powelton 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, are en- 
gaged in the scheme. These families 
number forty-one persons; but the num- 
ber to be catered for, including the man- 
ager and servants, will be fifty-two in all. 
The general plan of the work, as adopted 
for the experimental period of one month, 
is as follows. A kitchen belonging to one 
of the experimenters has been rented. 
Cooking utensils have been loaned by all 
the persons interested. A manager, a0 
assistant cook and a boy to deliver the 
meals have been engaged. ‘The manager 
isa woman of large experience in domestic 
economy, and specially trained in cookery. 
She will make out the bill of fare, do the 





_marketing and manage the kitchen in all 
| its details. 


A list of the several viands 


| has been submitted to each household, 


of the college, and the W. C. T. U., the | gq 
annual convention of the Ohio Woman | co-operators. Remnants of food will be 
Suffrage Association will meet at Dela- | taken back to the kitchen and used in s& 


By invitation of Mrs. Jane | and returned with those distasteful to the 


family checked off, so that an alternative 
dish may be served when the menu for the 
ay includes one unwelcome to any of the 


| vory dishes with the same economy DoW 
| practised in the private ménage. 8 





sounds almost too good to be true; but 
the most surprisingly beautiful point it 
the whole story is that these nine h 
of families have agreed on the same dinner 
hour. The hours for meals have been 4 
ranged thus: Breakfast, 7.30-8 o'clock; 
dinner, 1-2 o’clock ; supper, 6-7.30 o'clock. 
Bread and butter will be kept constantly 
in each house, supplied, of course, from 
the kitchen. The only kitchen functions 
still remaining in these households W 
be those of dishing up the food on its 
arrival, and of washing the dishes whe® 
the meal is over. 

Should the experiment prove succes® 


| ful, and there is abundant assurance t t 


it will, a small house will be rented for 
the establishment, the upper rooms 0 
which may be rented to the workers. 
that event, it will be interesting to 
some of the things said in the days whe? 
the kitchen seemed a startling innovation. 
The calculation, for instance, of the mae 
who, reckoning by his down-town dinners, 
declared that the cost per week, for 
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ould be twenty-one times $1 if 

ee ere not prepared at home. But 
pite ah 8 ye ~ a 
pts, gras the financial situa- 
ee arasly than that; and the men 
of the family showed no less cheerfulness 
st the prospect of dethroning the cook 
than aid the women themselves. There 
jg one objection to co operative kitchens, 
wever, that remains undisposed of. It 
discovered by a woman, and seems 
have been offered in the interests of ex- 
individualism. ‘*Would you like to 
think,” she exclaimed, to one of the agi- 
tstors in this movement, “that you were 
esting the same things for your dinner 
that everybody else in the square was 


eating ?” ~~ 
pOLITICAL CHICANERY IN MILFORD. 





MILFORD, MAss., MARCH 8, 1893. 
Baitors Woman's Journal: 

[ must write you of our late struggle to 
nold the infinitesimal fraction of the 
franchise we women have had. There is 
no doubt, in the minds of those who 
know most about it, that there was a 
well-matured plan to keep women from 
voting in Milford at the last election, 
which came on Monday, March 6. 

There were three members to be elected 
on the school board, and considerable in- 
terest was manifested by others than the 
old-time suffragists. We thought it the 
time to strike while the iron was hot, so 
we went around and asked some women 
in the different church societies if they 
would each try to get ten women, who 
would each try to secure ten others to 
register. We ascertained from the town 
clerk the time given for registration, and 
put notices in three papers,mentioning also 
that all women otherwise qualified could 
register and vote for school committee 
without payment of a poll or other tax. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 25, was the first 
time given, and Wednesday, March 1, 
from noon until 6 P. M. and from 7.30 to 
10 P. M. On Saturday evening two 
women presented themselves for registra- 
tion, and were refused, on the ground 
that they had not sent a written request 
to the assessors in May. They showed 
these women Section 2 of Chapter 351 of 
the Acts of the Legislature of 1892, but 
did not show them Section 13. The 
women had not read the law, and could 
not refute them, so went away. 

We did not hear of this until Monday. 
We then went to find the clerk or one of 
the registrars, but did not succeed until 
Tuesday. But on Monday they put a 
notice in two of the dailies saying that 
ladies before trying to register had better 
read Sections 3 and 7 of Chapter 351 of the 
law. We went to the clerk and asked 
him to read Section 13 of the same chap- 
ter. He said he had written to the regis- 
trars of Boston to know what course had 
been pursued there, but had not received 
areply. We asked him to put the deci- 
tion in the paper as soon as received. 
Weasked if they could not telegraph, so 
that it might be put in the papers that 
day. We also asked if they would accept 
the sworn statement before a Justice of 
the Peace of a woman who was well 
known here, and had lived in Boston and 
voted there on Dec, 2, that she had paid 
no tax, and had not requested to be regis- 
tered until a fortnight before the election. 
He said they would not accept that as 
proof. We then had the following notice 
put in the dailies for that day: 


In regard to women voting for school com- 
mittee, Section 7 of Chapter 351, ‘‘An act relat- 
ing to the registration of voters,’’ of the Acts of 

» Says: **The assessors shall receive the 
Tequest of every woman 21 years of age and 
Upwards, residing in town on the first day of 
May inthe current year, who shall, in a writing 
signed by her, request that her name be trans- 


uitted to the registrars for the purpose of regis- 
tration.” 


80 far so good; but Section 13 of the same 
chapter plainly settles the question as to whether 
Yomen who have failed to conform with the 
above can vote. It reads as follows: 

‘Every person whose name has not been 
entered in the annual register, in accordance 
With the provisions of the preceding section, 
Must, if he or she desires to vote, appear in per- 
son at a place provided for registration, and 
Prove that he or she possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of a voter.”’ 


This reassured the women somewhat. 
But we had to drive around to urge 
Women not to mind what had been said, 
and to assure them that the registrars 
Would not dare to refuse to register them. 
We gave the clerk formal notice of the 
Penalty attached to their refusal, and 

t they would be prosecuted to the ex- 
tent of the law. 

We found the registrars had not posted 

list of women voters—those who had 
‘lways voted on a real estate tax, and we 
‘ent a man to them to say that the list 
must be made out. They answered that 

Te was but one legal woman voter in 
‘own. On Wednesday afternoon » list of 
tbout fitty appeared at one time, and we 
a they had made out a list of women 
i €rs who had voted on a real estate tax; 

that matter was settled; but many 

Come in to find out about it. 
en the question of the other women 
“aeup. The registrars had received an 
“lswer from the chairman of the Boston 
of assessors, stating that in Boston 

10 women had voted, only 724 of whom 
48sessed under the law of 1890. Not- 

















withstanding this, our Milford board said 
they had voted not to register women. 
They were asked if Boston’s action would 
not do for a precedent. ‘he chairman of 
the board said that *‘Boston did not gov- 
ern Milford.” He was asked if this law 
was not a State law which applied equally 
to Boston and to Milford. ‘That question 
was not answered. Our registrars were 
asked if any other city in the State had 
refused registration to women at the last 
election on this ground. They did not 
know. They were asked if there was not 
a penalty attached to a refusal to register, 
if that refusal was not well grounded. 
This was not answered. It was proposed 
that the women should vote under pro- 
test, as men sometimes do. When that 
was explained, it was objected to by some 
women, and it was proposed that the 
registrars qualify them in all respects as 
usual, except putting their names in the 
register, but putting them in another 
book. Two of the registrars seemed ready 
to agree to this. Our Representative, Mr. 
McLaughlin, who had been there among 
us for half an hour, hearing all that went 
on, then said to the registrars, what he 
might have said at any time before, that 
he thought the law gave women the right 
to vote without requesting registration in 
May. He took credit to himself for being 
unselfish and generous in the matter. 

After finding that the registrars were 
standing out, we had sent for a lawyer, 
and he came in at this point. He said 
more clearly what we had already said, 
that the law did not make it obligatory on 
women to request registration in May, but 
only made it obligatory on the assessors 
to receive such requests, as a help to 
women. He then read Section 13 of the 
law, which he said could not be clearer 
than it was, and showed plainly that 
women could register at the time set by 
the registrars, the same as men. 

We had previously shown the registrars 
that the new law was not enacted until 
June 8, after the time set in May for 
women to request the assessors to take 
their names was past. The clerk said he 
‘shad thought so before, but did not want 
to take sides.” I suppose he thought it 
would not matter much if he kept one 
hundred and fifty women from voting, 
provided he did not offend one of the men 
of his own party. 

The chairman protested that he had not 
changed his mind, but said to the clerk, 
‘*Get over there.’ So he got over there, 
and went to work to register the women. 
I cannot tell the exact number, but about 
160 registered. In the evening the Catho- 
lic girls were brought in from all points 
and registered until 12.15 A. M. There 
were about 175 of them., Of our women, 
154 voted. 

It was not a question of race or sect 
with us, but we do want competent 
teachers in our schools, and proper offi- 
cials on the school board. Furthermore, 
we know what our rights are, and, know- 
ing, shall maintain them. 

M. J. C. RUSSELL. 


or 
AGAINST THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


The Executive Committee of the Soci- 
ety of American Friends of Russian Free- 
dom have published a protest against the 
treaty now under consideration at Wash- 
ington, which is said to include an extra- 
dition clause providing that any person 
accused by the Russian government of an 
attempt upon the life of the Czar or other 
member of the royal family, and taking 
refuge in this country, shall be returned 
by our authorities to be dealt with accor- 
ding to Russian practices. The committee 
say: 

Our protest is made upon no basis of 
approval of assassination as a right or 
wise method in revolution. It is based on 
the fact that, however wrong such a 
method may be, men have been driven to 
its use by the still greater wrongs in- 
flicted by the Russian autocracy on the 
Russian people. ‘These men, however 
their acts and methods may be deplored, 
are not ordinary criminals, but are strictly 
what, it is understood, this treaty declares 
them not to be—political offenders; and 
we object to delivering up any political 
offenders to the Russian autocracy, be- 
cause that autocracy has shown itself to 
be morally irresponsible in its treatment 
of political offenders, and inhuman in its 
conduct toward political thinkers who 
would not be considered offenders in any 
country governed by constitutional and 
civilized methods. .. . 

We protest because jury trial is now 
almost unknown in Russia in political 
cases. 

We protest because it would be impos- 
sible for our local courts, upon whom 
would fall the responsibility of extradi- 
tion, to weigh the evidence in such cases, 
by reason of the wide difference between 
Russian and American views of what con- 
stitutes implication in guilt. This dif- 
ference is strikingly shown by Sec. 242 
of the Russian criminal law, which runs 
as follows :— 

The ill contrivement (against the life or person 
or dignity of the Lord and Emperor) is 
regarded as an accomplished crime, not only in 
case an attempt has already been made by the 
wrong-doer to put his criminal intentions into 
operation, but also as soon as he has started 
any preparations whatever for this purpose, 
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either by urging another person to take part in 
those intentions, or by plotsing a conspiracy or 
starting a secret society for that end, or by join- 
ing such a society or conspiracy, or else by ex- 
pressing either by word or in writing his 
opinions and suppositions on this subject, or in 
what other manner soever. 


The preceding and following sections, 
241 and 243, provide among other things 
that ‘‘all persons whose offences fall with- 
in Sect. 242 are subject to capital punish- 
ment.”” Some years ago, under the opera- 
tion of these sections, a young student of 
the University of Kieff, in whose posses- 
sion pamphlets were discovered, advocat- 
ing representative government for Russia, 
was charged with an attempt against the 
life of the Czar, found guilty, and hanged. 

We, protest, finally, against this treaty, 
because it makes a concession to Russia 
which we have refused to Great Britain, 
and which is contrary to the general prac- 
tice of civilized nations. An exception in 
favor of a despotism like that of the 
Russia of to-day would be especially re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the American 
pecple, would be an innovation upon the 
recognized order among nations, and an 
offence to the moral sense of mankind. 
Jutia Warp Howe. Epwin D. Mezap. 
Francis J. GARRISON. Epmvunb Nose. 
Pitt DILLINGHAM. ARTHUR Honart. 

Litire B. Coace Wyman. 


+o 


OUR NEW YORK LEITER. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Hon. Chas. P. McClelland, Democrat, of 
Westchester, has introduced in the Sen- 
ate the bill placing women on the Boards 
of Education throughout the State. It 
was referred to the committee on pub- 
lic education, which is favorable, and it is 
hoped that it will soon pass the Senate. 
It should have been mentioned in last 
week’s letter that Miss Kate Stoneman 
addressed the Committee of the Assembly 
in behalf of this measure, as hers was one 
of the most effective speeches delivered. 

The bill sent up by the Working 
Women’s Association, which extends the 
factory law to mercantile establishments, 
and forbids the employment of women and 
children before 6 A. M. or after 9 P. M., 
was considered in the judiciary committee 
of the Senate on March 9. 

Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, of the 
Women’s Protective Association, made an 
earnest address in favor of the proposed 
legislation. The Rev. Dr. Brown, of the 
Church Association, and Mr. Douglass H. 
Pratt, of the American Federation of 
Labor, alsosupported the measure. Most 
of the large retail dry goods stores of this 
city sent representatives to oppose the 
passage of the bill. Mr. E. W. Blooming- 
dale, who has a monster Third Avenue es- 
tablishment and employs hundreds of 
girls and women, made a speech against 
it. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall is in town this 
week, and is now the guest of Mrs. Jennie 
M. Lozier, who has just been unanimously 
reélected president of Sorosis. This eve- 
ning Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the 
Church Union, entertains Mrs. Sewall ata 
reception in her own home. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th St., March 14, ’93. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 
S. C., has become Associate Editor of the 
Sumter Freeman. 

Rev. Olympia Brown will have the 
sympathy of many friends in the loss of 
her husband, Mr. Willis. 

Women are eligible to membership in 
the recently formed Geological Society of 
Washington. The name of Prof. Ellen 
Hayes, of Wellesley, Mass., appears on 
the founders’ list of corresponding mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, of Galves- 
ton, was elected Vice-President for Texas 
of the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at its last annual meet- 
ing. The prospect is that Texas will soon 
be organized. 

A correspondent of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Chronicle, writing of the fate of 
the bill for municipal woman suffrage, 
thinks the future Dickens may find a 
scene for his ‘‘Bleak House” in the State 
House, where women have appeared for 
forty years, as did the wards in Jarndyce. 

We note with regret the suspension of 
the Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle, at the 
end of its fifth year. It was bright, witty, 
wise and sweet-tempered, and has been 
an ever-welcome visitor to our sanctum. 
The health of the over-burdened editor 
has failed, and rest and change have be- 
come imperative for her. The Chronicle 
has “fought a good fight.” May it be 
able to return to the field with renewed 
vigor! 

The short article by Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick on the Sunday question, pub- 
lished last week, was only a small part of 
a much longer article which she had sent. 
The portion published seemed to us to 
contain the gist of her argument, so far 
as it related to Sunday closing; but Mrs. 
Dietrick regards the abbreviated article 
as a very inadequate presentation of her 





views, and wishes our readers to under- 
stand that it was not nearly all she had to 
say on the subject. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its monthly high tea at the 
Parker House in this city last Wednesday, 
Mrs. Belle Grant Armstrong being chair- 
man of the afternoon. Mrs. M. M. Avery 
spoke on “Socialism,” and an honored 
guest of the evening was Mrs. Antoinette 
V. H. Wakeman, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, who gave a brief but graphic picture 
of some notable notable newspaper women 
of Chicago. Mrs. Barker, of England, 
added a charming recitation to the after- 
supper programme of music and anecdote. 

The Independent Women Voters of 
Boston are preparing for a Fair to raise 
funds for their work. The opening 
entertainment, an illustrated lecture by 
Madam Barakat, of Syria, will be given 
in Tremont Temple, Monday evening, 
March 27. The Fair opens on Tuesday, 
March 28, in Horticultural Hall. Season 
tickets, including admission to the lecture 
and twelve admissions to the Fair, $1.00. 
Single tickets to the lecture, 35 cents. The 
Woman’s Voice will have a table provided 
with useful and fancy articles, in charge 
of Mrs. Mary F. Curtiss. 

The Massachusetts Committee on the 
World’s Fair will receive at Rooms 5, 6, 7, 
8, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, from March 20 to 25, articles of 
Colonial, Revolutionary or historical in- 
terest for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
Absolute safety for precious things is 
guaranteed, as they will be packed by an 
expert, will go to Chicago in a special 
fire-proof car, accompanied by a custodian, 
and will have place at Chicago with the 
original Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, 
guarded constantly by a force of one hun- 
dred men. 

Mr. Henry M. Howe, of Boston (son of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe), was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers at its recent annual meeting in 
Montreal. The society has about 2,500 
members, most of them in this country, 
but many also in Europe and South 
America. Itis by far the most important 
society of its kind in the world, and is on 
the whole the most important of the 
American technical societies. To be called 
to the presidency for this year is an espe- 
cial honor, as the society has been given 
charge of the international congress on 
mines and metallurgy at the Chicago Ex- 
position, and a great number of foreign 
engineers and men of science will then be 
its guests or attend its meetings. 





PARK THEATRE.—The 100th perform- 
ance of Hoyt’s ‘‘ A Temperance Town” 
was celebrated at the Park Theatre, Mon- 
day evening. Spontaneous bursts of ap- 
plause continually broke forth from an 
audience that actually overflowed the 
theatre and grew enthusiastic over every 
hit made by the author in his lines and 
the actors in their parts. This extraordi- 
nary event of the 100th performance of 
an attraction in Boston was appropriately 
recognized with souvenirs, which were 
probably the most expensive ever given 
on a similar occasion in Boston, and at 
least the most unique. They were of 
bronze in the form of a miniature barrel, 
making a combination of ink-stand and 
paper weight. Author Hoyt is constantly 
adding new features to his latest work. 
He was present on Monday evenisg and 
responded to the loud calls for him at the 
end of the third act. Miss Elsie Lombard. 
who "so the part of ‘‘Ruth Hardman,” 
the clergyman’s daughter, and who had 
been out of the cast during the previous 
week on account of illness, resumed her 
part Monday night, and received a warm 
welcome. 

costae 

Now your blood should be purified. 
Take Hoop’s Sarsaparilla, the best spring 
medicine and blood-purifier. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Week of March 20, 
MISS 


MARLOWE, 
“THE LOVE CHASE” 


AND 


“INGOMAR.” 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee only at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 





Week Beginning March 20th, 


WM. CILLETTE 
“The Private Secretary.” 





Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, . Manager 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





MARCH 20th, SIXTEENTH WEEK 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON .. - Manager 


Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


KATIE EMMETT 
IN 


“KILLARNEY.” 
MR.&MRS.T.E.M. WHITE, 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N.H., 


Will have some of their 


Window Transparencies and Photographs 
AT 
MR. GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 


8 Hamilton Place, 


For the two weeks preceding Easter. 
White will be in attendance. 


Party Gloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


_ 44 ‘Temple Place. 


LLOYD, 








Mrs. 





CEO. H. 
Be 





OPTICIAN, 
a 357 Washington St., 
Yap ft BOSTON. 


Maker of ‘the Best 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASESS 
Oculist Prescriptions a Specialt; 7 [2 Please note 


initials Geo. H., and number, 3. 


Mesphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM :::: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohiase 
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MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and patentee, in 
the U. 8. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies, 


This suit gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or, 
exercise of any kind. A Very Brecomine Hat com- 
pletes the suit. For further information, call, or, 
address with stamp . 








Hopes Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mrs. 
HuvuTcuHinson, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 













THIS ~ THE 
ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


of Fastener of Warren © © 
Hose Supporter —the 5 } 
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The must 7 

most 

com - There 
furtable . 
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supporter. 
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to cut the 
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All 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
‘REMEMBRANCE. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


Caught up to heaven by swift, immortal birth 
Was one who loved the minor chords of earth. 


Ere yet the new-fledged soul had learned to bear 
The perfect radiance of celestial air, 


Lo, at her side, within the gloaming sweet, 
Remembrance, fairest angel, stayed her feet. 


‘*Upon a blessed mission swiftly sent, 
Across the valleys of the earth I went; 


«Beside a stone, whereon thy name I read, 
1 plucked this leaf of rosemary,”’ she said. 


What marvel if the eyes once used to tears 
Turn fondly back to dear, departed years? 


Would watch again the homely shadows flit 
Around the hearth whercon Love used to sit? 


Doubt not, O heart! that in that blessed land 
Love and Remembrance still walk hand in hand. 


‘ctcgunacnntheliliiies — 
THE BEST WAY. 


This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be, 

If every one of the folks that I know 
Would only agree with me. 


But since they will not, then the very best way 
To make this world look bright 
Is never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right. 
— White Ribbon. 
—— +O 


THE WIND OF MARCH. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, MARCH 4, 1892. 


Up from the sea the wild north wind is blowing 
Under the sky’s gray arch; 
Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, know- 
ing 
It is the wind of March. 


Lhe stormy farewell of a passing season 
Leaving, however rude 

Or sad in painful recollection, reason 
For rev.rent gratitude. 


Welcome to weary hearts its harsh forewarning 
Of light and warmth to come, 

The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom! 

In the loud tumult winter's strength is breaking; 
I listen to the sound, 

As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground. 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I hearken 
Of rivulets on their way : 

I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 


This roar of storm, this sky so gray and low- 
ering 
Invite the airs of spring, 
A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 
The bluebird’s song and wing. 


Closely behind, the Gulf’s warm breezes follow 
This northern hurricane, 

And, borne thereon, the bobolink and swallow 
Shall visit us again. 


And in green wood-paths, in the kine-fed pasture, 
And by the whispering rills, 

Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 
Taught on his Syrian hills. 


Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in 
singing, 
Thy chill in blossoming; 
Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bringing 
The healing of the spring. 





BETTIE THE SEXTON. 


BY JUNE C. HUNT. 


“Come, Bettie, wake up!” 

Mrs. Burke stood beside the rude single 
bed, and waited for the slow breaking-up 
of her daughter’s morning slumbers. 

‘*Your pa didn’t get home till after mid- 
night, and when he did come”— 

‘Oh mother! had he been drinking 
again?’ asked the girl, now wide awake 
and sitting up in bed. 

‘*Yes,” sighed Mrs. Burke, despond- 
ently. ‘‘You’ll have to go over and get 
Ben Haynes to do the church work to- 
day. It’s snapping cold, and the fire’ll 
have to be made early to get the church 
warm enough, so you must hurry.” 

‘Yes, mother. Get me the keys. I'll 
be down stairs in a minute.” 

Bettie dressed herself quickly and with 
a serious face. Hurrying down stairs to 
the kitchen, she tarried only long enough 
to don hood and cloak, declining mean- 
while the “‘bite o’ breakfast’’ that her 
mother urged upon her, and only half 
heeding the direction that Deacon McNeill 
should be called upon if Ben Haynes 
could not be found. Then, taking a 
bunch of keys from the table, she started, 
pausing at the door to say: ‘‘I sha’n’t be 
back till after Sunday school, mother. 
Don’t worry about me. I’m going to do 
pa’s work to-day; he’ll lose the job if 
they find out he’s been drinking.” And 
Bettie was away before her mother could 
utter a word of protest. 

When Jim Burke’s wife was disabled by 
rheumatism some months before, her 
earnings as laundress to some of the more 
thrifty families of the community 
ceased. The loss was a serious matter, 





for since Jim, as a day laboror, was not 
noted for special dexterity, and his use- 
fulness was further impaired by the un- 
fortunate drinking habit that occasionally 
caused his prolonged absence from duty, 
his work was not a source of regular or 
abundant supply. And, though the simple 
needs of the family did not exceed his in- 
come, the unfinished payment for their 
little cottage demanded a persistent effort 
of which poor weak Jim seemed incapa- 
ble. . 
The family council held to consider this 
unfavorable state of affairs was a brief 
one. Mr. Burke tersely explained that 
Bettie’s succession to her mother’s work 
and earnings was the most reasonable 
solution of the difficulty ; that at fourteen 
years a girl ought to be something more 
than a child, and he took occasion to de- 
nounce Bettie’s desire to stay at school 
until she could ‘“‘keep storemen’s books 
for ’em” as the fruit of that indulgence 
which his own experience convinced him 
was inevitable in parents of an only child. 


Matters might have gone according to 
this decision, had Mrs. Burke’s energy 
declined with her health, or had the loss 
of her wage-earning power exhausted her 
virtues as Jim’s ‘‘better half.” 


Favored by circumstances, she found 
for him a ‘‘new job” in the vacant office 
of sexton in the Presbyterian Church. 

The committee were won over to his 
cause by the lack of other candidates, and 
their apparent readiness gave him some 
warrant for his frequent boast that this 


| was a rare example of ‘‘the office seeking 


the man.” 

So great a mark of favoritism moved 
him to unwonted fidelity in the discharge 
of his work, and to concession to Bettie’s 
ambitious desires. Their treasury was 
replenished, and Bettie had been making 
uninterrupted progress in her school 
work, when this chilly Sunday morning 
in March found the sexton temporarily 
disqualified for his duties. 

Bettie began her work at the church 
with much confidence in herself as a sub- 
stitute official. She found a delightful 
demonstration of her power in the atmos- 
phere of the audience-room steadily grow- 
ing warm after her vigorous efforts with 
the furnace. But her courage ebbed as 
she entered the chapel in the rear of the 
church. Jim’s Saturday afternoons were 
always given to restoring Sabbath order 
there, and now the silent wall-clock, the 
darkened windows, and the dust and dis- 
arrangement from the mid-week session, 
betokened the depth of his neglect. The 
time was too short for the floor to be 
swept before Sunday school, which con- 
vened after the morning service; com- 
parative neatness was all she could 
achieve; she would come back after din- 
ner and restore the room to its wonted 
cleanliness before the six o’clock chapel 
service. 

Ten o’clock found the sturdy Bettie in 
the tower-room under the belfry, both 
hands clenching the thick rope, and her 
heart beating so loudly that she wondered 
whether she could hear the Methodist 
bell. It was the only other church bell 
in the little town, and it must be her 
signal, in want of a time-piece. 

Suddenly it rang. Bettie pulled her 
rope, but without producing a sound. 

Desperation gave her strength. She 
bent forward in a mighty effort. 

Cl—ang! Cl—ang! Cl—ang! 

Bettie bent her head in terrified cer- 
tainty that the sonorous metal had left 
its yoke and was descending upon her. 

Clang! sounded the distant bell. 

Bettie essayed a responsive stroke that 
resulted in a strange and uncertain sound. 
She grew hot and dizzy, but she had no 
thought of giving up. 

Again her guide—Clang! Clang! 

And now a slow and steady pull 
brought out a tone more powerful and 
sustained. 

“I hope our friend James is not wrest. 
ling with his old adversary this morning,” 
meditated Parson Brownell, carefully 
placing his manuscript in his breast- 
pocket as he stood by his study window. 
At the same time Brother Wentz was pre- 
paring a few pungent remarks upon the 
‘*shiftlessness” of a board that could ap- 
point Jim Burke as sexton, these to be 
delivered to his first appreciative hearer. 
And in a neighboring house a certain 
member of the fire company, super-sensi- 
tive to alarms, threw down his razor in 
the midst of his Sunday morning shave, 
at Bettie’s first onset. 

But she soon began to catch the time 
and motion, and, save some capricious- 
ness, her bell swung in the usual fashion. 

Then, after the other had ceased, a few 
more peals for a show of independence, 
and Bettie, dropping the rope, rested 
against the wall and clasped her burning 
and blistered palms together upon her 
forehead. But if the Presbyterian wor- 
shippers failed to assemble, it was not for 
want of summons. 

The morning wore on. Bettie grew 
calm down in the furnace-room as she 





heard the service proceeding in customary 
order, while the atmosphere up-stairs 
evinced no puny handling of shovel and 
tongs, and inspired the trite witticism, as 
friend greeted friend after service, that 
‘Jim must have been trying to give a 
clincher to some points of the doctrine.” 

The last attendant at Sunday school 
departed, and Bettie locked the doors and 
hurried home to a dinner whose digestion 
was aided by a comforting sense of relief. 

Following her determination of the 
morning, an early afternoon hour found 
the sexton pro tem. back in the chapel, 
surrounded by the clouds of dust that 
rose at the swift motions of her broom. 

Standing against the back wall of the 
room was an old-fashioned cupboard 
donated to the uses of a library when, 
years before, the Sunday school needs de- 
manded such a piece of furniture. It was 
disturbed only on rare occasions, such as 
the removal of carpets, and being raised 
but a few inches from the floor, to sweep 
under it was a matter of some difficulty. 
Jim was not scrupulous in his notions of 
cleanliness, and the spot was often neg- 
lected for weeks; but Bettie, impelled by 
womanly instincts, included it in her dirt- 
expelling round, thrusting her brush with 
vigor into thespace. Out rolled the col- 
lected lint, and with it a round, dust- 
coated leather wallet. She picked it up, 
dreading the outcome of a new surprise, 
aud opened it. The sight of the bulky 
rolls of bills inside made her breath come 
fast. 

Written in ink upon the inside of the 
flap was the name and address of Caspar 
Marlow. 

The mystery began to clear. ‘The town 
had been agog for weeks over the disap- 
pearance of this money and the reward 
offered for its recovery. Caspar Marlow, 
a wealthy farmer, was also a metaphorical 
pillar of the Presbyterian church, further 
fancied by an admiring member as ‘‘the 
pillar supporting the pulpit”—a frequent 
supply of arrears in the pastor’s salary 
furnishing the analogy. 

The Weekly Intelligencer, a publication 
whose prosperity sprung from the knowl- 
edge possessed by its editor of the kind 
of news its readers desired, had recently 
chronicled ‘‘An Unfortunate Accident” 
as follows: 

Our fellow townsman, Mr. Caspar Mar- 
low, was the victim of a painful accident 
Wednesday night of last week, which was 
attended with a serious loss. As he was 

assing out from the chapel door of the 

resbyterian church at the close of prayer- 
meeting, he missed his footing and fell 
with great force upon the icy pavement. 
He was severely bruised, and though he 
walked that night the distance of one and 
a half miles to his home, he has been con- 
fined to the house since ay the severity of 
his injuries. Upon reaching home, he dis- 
covered the loss of $800 in cash, the par- 
tial payment for a carload of his famous 
fat cattle, sold in the Chicago market. He 
had arrived at home that evening after 
banking hours, and was thus obliged to 
retain the money upon his person. 

The liberal reward offered for its restor- 
ation ought to be sufficient inducement to 
the finder of the valuable wallet. There 
can be no question that the wallet was 
lost in his fall, since it was in the breast 
pocket of his frock coat, and his overcoat 
was unbuttoned; and there is no doubt 
that it was found by some bystander at 
the time, or by some traveller in the vicin- 
ity within the succeeding twelve hours. 

The aggrieved Mr. Marlow was remem- 
bering, with growing irritation, the dis- 
comfiting courtesy of the onlookers that 
night, who restored to him his hat, and 
the fragments of his shattered set of false 
teeth, as the dishonesty of some one of 
them became more and more evident. 
And the locality about the church door 
was still haunted in all out-of-school 
hours by searching boys, who extended 
the radius of their explored territory as 
time passed and the pocket-book was still 
missing. 

Bettie was filled with dismay at the dis- 
covery, fearing that it might involve her 
in some culpable way. Here was a new 
responsibility, and she was already over- 
burdened with such. There was but one 
thing to do, so, abandoning broom and 
brushes, she seized her wraps and hur- 
riedly left the church. 


‘“‘Under the bookcase in the chapel! 
Well! Well!” reiterated Mr. Marlow in 
the hallway of his house,pausing thought- 
fully in his colloquy with the almost 
breathless Bettie, who had ‘‘not time” to 
goin, or sitdown. ‘Now it must have 
been when I went back for my rubbers. 
The room was dark. Jim—that is—your 
father, had the lights ’most out when I 
went back, and I had a bad time hunting 
around for my overshoes. You know I 
always wedge my chair into that angle the 
bookcase makes with the wall; won’t 
trust my weight to an ordinary chair, since 
one broke down under me at Kitty Wilson’s 
wedding. Easy enough for it to slip out 
from my pocket when I was feeling round 
for my overshoes, and for me to knock it 
under there myself. I had mighty good 
reasons for not thinking about losing my 
pocket-book or anything else just then. 
But I teil you, Bettie, I meant what I 





said about getting it back,” and, standing 
his cane against the wall, Mr. Marlow 
counted out one hundred dollars from the 
contents of the wallet, and thrust the bills 
into the girl’s hand, adding, heartily: 
‘*And I’m glad you’re the one to find it, 
Bettie. You’re a good girl!” 


Bettie did not bring about her father’s 
reformation at once, as some of her over- 
hopeful admirers prophesied she would. 
The old habit still occasionally swayed 
him, but at such times Bettie assumed the 
sexton’s duties, and, so secured, Jim’s re- 
election to the position was certain. 

“Jim or Bettie, one of em, will get the 
work done, and done well enough for us,” 
was the ruling sentiment of the church 
board, and Bettie and ‘ther Sunday,” as it 
came to be called, supplied the theme for 
many subsequent stories, some of which 
gained a little on the facts whenever they 
were retold. 

**T don’t know,” Brother Wentz used to 
say whenever the matter was referred to, 
‘twhether that slip of a girl would have 
gone into the pulpit or not, if anything 
had ailed the preacher, but she run the 
rest of the meetin’, bell-ringin’ and all, 
and did it just as well as Jim could have 
done it, or any one else, for that matter.” — 
Worthington’s Magazine. 


—— 
EDUCATE POOR SOUTHERN GIRLS. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MARCH 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

That ‘‘cool proposal of a member of 
the city council” in Charleston, S. C., in- 
terests me greatly. ‘Tue ‘‘metamorphosis 
of Charleston College into a Girls’ Indus- 
trial School” is a transformation that its 
citizens should not decline to consider— 
certainly not without carefully looking at 
the question in its manysidedness. 

It seems only fitting that the grandsons 
and granddaughters of the Cavalier, in 
their sunshine land of soft-breathed winds 
and flower-scented ozone, should join in 
this present wide hand-clasp of a nation 
for the betterment of womanhood, girl- 
hood, childhood and wifehood. We all 
admit it is the mother’s influence that 
moulds the man, and so transforms legis- 
lative halls along pure lines or their oppo- 
site. Admitting this, then, is it not wise 
to give advanced culture and a high moral 
and intellectual outlook to our girls— 
our poor girls that would otherwise be 
debarred forever from an ethical uplift— 
rather than to the few, the very few 
young men, who could be educated quite 
as well at some other college, so leaving 
this one before mentioned free for a use 
that would in the end place ‘‘the people” 
of the Palmetto State far in advance of 
what they are to-day? 

It is the masses, not the classes, that 
are to be considered in this present. With 
the vast foreign population whose descend- 
ants we must meet in every station in life, 
political, social and ecclesiastical, have 
come problems and imperative duties that 
only cool judgment, unbiased decision 
and a sturdy common sense, combined 
with a fine moral balance, can meet and 
adjust satisfactorily to all, and with jus- 
tice to our native-born population. We 
have no right to be laggards anywhere, 
no right to linger in the hand-clasp of old 
prejudices and forms. To do this means 
to lose the rare opportunities of the pres- 
ent—to wrong a generation—to hold in 
educational thraldom Saxon children, 
while the African and the foreigner pass 
onward toward the inheritance. We 
should leave the anchor and take the oar; 
should bide no longer by the danger- 
shoal, a reverence for the satisfactory 
past, but, carrying with us the ennobling 
influences of this past, should move on 
towards the enterprise and justice of the 
present, and in so moving carry with us a 
grateful generation. 

It is useless to quiet ourselves with a 
lullaby of established precedent. The 
song of the Siren was not more delusive. 
What we will not do now, our sons and 
our daughters will do later on. The result 
is inevitable. Why not, then, write one’s 
own epitaph, and write it clear-cut and 
deep on the memorial stones of this 
present? 

I have seen these children of the moun- 
tains and farmlands, these lowly people, 
these shut-away ones; have sat in their 
homes, and met them under many condi- 
tions. [know of the royal souls that many 
of them carry hidden by the shabby dress 
and poor sunbonnet. I have talked with 
many of them, and have been charmed 
with the rare good sense of their thought, 
clothed though it was in very homely and 
tattered English. One is amazed at what 
one finds in far off, out-of-the-way places, 
and filled with a fierce, resentful regret 
that education was not long ago possible 
for these people. Thesons, the brothers, 
the fathers and the husbands from every 
mountain region—these powers at the 
ballot-box which is our nation’s safe- 
guard—would be a hundred years in ad- 
vance of what they are to-day, if the 
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mothers, wives and sisters were 
only a fairly perfect English edy 

and through this an outlook into the 
world of to-day. 

From some one there will be required 
reckoning. Shall it be from my soul? 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” These arp 
the questions to which no one of us cay 
escape giving at least a silent answer, for 
away down deep in our hearts the answer 
lieth. (Mrs.) N. B. E. Inwm. 
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PROGRESS ABROAD. 


The Woman's Herald of London reports 
each week numerous local meetings of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, which show 
that parliamentary suffrage for women js 
everywhere a leading question. The 
annual conferences of the Women’s Lip. 
eral Federation held at Liverpool a few 
weeks ago, in connection with the men’s 
National Federation, were a remarkable 
success. That there were 270 delegates 
representing Women’s Liberal Associg. 
tions, as compared with only about eighty 
when similar meetings were held in New. 
castle in 1891, is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the growing energy of the Fed. 
eration. A wider range of subjects was 
covered. The chief meeting was devoted 
to carrying a comprehensive resolution, 
pledging the Federation to work for 
Home Rule, Temperance Reform, Welsh 
and Scotch Disestablishment, Payment of 
Members, Registration Reform, Poor 
Law Reform, Extension of Local Govern- 
ment, Reform of the Land Laws, Inter. 
national Arbitration, the right of women 
to sit on all local governing bodies, and 
Woman Suffrage. In addition there were 
discussions on Registration and Poor Law 
Reform, the inequality of sentences at 
Assizes, Women Factory Inspectors, the 
necessity for women being made eligible 
to serve on all local governing bodies, 
and the extensfon of the franchise to 
women. 


The Woman’s Herald says: 


It was probably due to the energy with 
which the Federation has pressed for the 
appointment of women as Factory Inspec- 
tors that the Home Secretary, in his speech 
at the closing meeting, announced that he 
was going to do something to meet the 
wishes of the ladies in that respect. We 
believe that during the whole of the pre- 
vious six years of the existence of the 
Federation under the control of the Anti- 
Suffrage Party, it never obtained a single 
concession for the benefit of women. 

In another respect these meetings form 
a pleasing contrast to those which took 

lace at Newcastle under the old régime. 

n that occasion the existence of the 
Women’s Federation was studiously ig- 
nored by the National Liberal Federation. 
At Liverpool a total change was apparent. 
The meetings were held in adjoining 
buildings; Mrs. Spence Watson was de- 
puted to convey a message of sympathy 
from the National Libera! Federation to 
the Women’s Federation; at the men’s 


meetings the references were frequent to 


good work which Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations had done, and there was a general 
disposition to recognize the help of 
women in every way. 

For the first time in the history of the 
National Liberal Federation, a woman 
was invited to address one of its meet- 
ings. That distinction was given to Mrs. 
Wynford Phillips,who addressed the great 
overflow meeting one evening, and was 
most cordially received. 

An afternoon public meeting, held under 
the auspices of the Women’s Association, 
was addressed by Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard, and both were warmly 
welcomed. 

The Countess of Aberdeen lends the 
force of her example and voice to the 
cause of woman suffrage. She thinks 
women owe it to themselves and to the 
public to take part in politics. 

The Princess Theresa, of Bavaria, has 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. ¥. ‘I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 


Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass- 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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elected an honorary member of the 
Academy of Sciences. This is 
first time such an honor has been con- 
ferred upon aby woman in Germany. The 
cess Theresa is the daughter of 
ste Ferdinande, Archduchess, of 
austria, and Prince Luitpold. She was 
porn in 1850, and as her mother died when 
she was a child, she has been under thecare 
of Queen Maria, her aunt, the widow of 
Maximilian. Natural science and lan- 
have been her specialty, particular- 
ly the latter. The princess is the author of 
several books, among which are ‘‘Impres- 
sions of Russia” and ‘*Beyond the Polar 
Circle,” published under her pen name of 
Therese von Bayer. Her works are said 
to be strong in facts and observations, 
aud enriched with philosophic comment 
on persons and social institutions. 


Camilla Collett, the Norwegian writer 
who has been called the “Mme. de 
sevigné of Norway,” was 80 years old a 
few weeks ago, anda great festival was 
held in Christiania to celebrate the day. 
She has worked all her life for the en- 
franchisement of women. Henrik Ibsen 
was present at the banquet given in her 
honor, and the town was illuminated by 
a long procession of students bearing 
torches. 

Mary Ralph writes to the London Metho- 
dist Times expressing gratitude that Mr. 
Asquith has consented to appoint two 
women factory inspectors at £200 per 
annum each; that Mr. Fowler has issued 
an order authorizing every Board of 
Guardians to appoint a committee of 
ladies who shall have full power to visit 
the women’s and children’s department of 
workhouses and report thereon to the 
Board; and that Mr. Mundella has prom- 
ised that the new Labor Department shall 
have a woman Labor Correspondent, who 
is to devote herself to questions affecting 
women’s labor. 


THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Aconvention of all persons interested 
in woman suffrage was held in Harris- 
burg, Pa., Feb. 28, 1893, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. S. C. Swallow. Mrs. 
L, L. Blankenburg, the president of the 
State Association, made an address of 
welcome. Miss Jane Campbell described 
the organization of a Suffrage Society 
in Philadelphia, which already numbered 
two hundred members. Able and witty 
papers were read by Dr. Agnes Kemp, of 
Harrisburg, and Mrs. M. M. Steere, of 
Steelton. Animated discussions followed, 
participated in by Mrs. Ogden, of Swarth- 
more, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Flitcraft, 
of Chester, Miss Hindman, Mrs. Kemp, 
Mr. Fliteraft, Rev. Mr. McKean, of Har- 
risburg, and others, as to the best methods 
of work. 

The following Declaration of Principles 
was adopted : 

We resent and record our indignant protest 
against the indifference and mockery of a part 
of the people of this State in the name of equal- 
ity, justice, or even humanity, in depriving a 
large part of the citizens of their inherent inalien- 
able rights of citizenship. 

We appeal to the men and women of this 
Commonwealth no longer to let these abuses 
exist, but to unite in the name of patriotism to 
establish equal justice and liberty. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Article I., Section 1, declares, ‘All 
men are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and defend- 
ing life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing and 
Protecting property and reputation, and of pur- 
suing their own happiness.” We must infer 

om the wording of this Section of the Con- 
stitution that all women, not being born men, 
are destitute of these rights and privileges, and 
igally deprived of the advantages thus secured 

en 


Article I., Section 2, of the Constitution 
declares, ‘All power is inherent in the people, 
and all free governments are founded on their 
authority and instituted for their peace, safety 
and happiness. For the advancement of these 
ends, they have at all times an inalienable and 
indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish 
their government in such manner as they may 
think proper.” Therefore, the women of Penn- 
sylvania (unless they are not people) are 
defrauded of the exercise of this authority. 

We call the attention of the voters of the State 
to this injustice, and ask for an amendment to 
be Constitution striking out the word “male” 
rom Article VIII., Section 1, which reads : 

Every male citizen twenty-one years of age 
Possessing the following qualifications, shall be 
entitled to vote at all elections, ’’ etc., etc. 

Article X., Section 3, of the Constitution de- 
Clares, ‘Women twenty-one years of age and 
Upwards shall be eligible to any office of control 
st Management under the school laws of this 
chi Experience has proved that disfran- 

— citizens do not add political strength to 
School boards. Therefore, to carry out this 
Prision of the Constitution, it is essential that 
all citizens have equal suffrage. 
anieformation and cure among the defective 
ms dependent classes is accomplished by 
inane effort and adopting the plan of home 
, € a8 far as possible. We, therefore, request 
} © Zovernor and other appointing authority to 
Ppoint a fair proportion of women to have an 
at share in the conduct and management of 

State institutions. 


The evening session was held in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. It 
Was well attended, many of the State 
Legislators being present. Mrs. Blanken- 
burg presided. Miss Hindman addressed 

© meeting on Constitutional Amend- 
a The resolutions recently passed 

y the Wyoming Legislature were read, 





testifying to the beneficial effect of 
woman suffrage in that State after a trial 
of some twenty-five years. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw made a telling and spirited speech, 
full of wit and sound common sense, 
which created a deep impression. 

The eftect of the convention, it is hoped, 
will be to arouse suffrage sentiment, not 
only among our State Legislators, but 
also among the people of Harrisburg, and 
the rest of Dauphin County, and thus to 
help advance the good work of obtaining 
suffrage for women in Pennsylvania. 

JANE CAMPBELL, Cor. Secretary. 


——- +o -—__ 
DR. MERRITT’S BIRTHDAY. 


Dr. Salome Merritt of this city lately 
passed her 50th birthday. The following 
poem in honor of the day, by Mrs. A. 8S. 
Thayer, of Somerville, was read at a con- 
cert given by the Ladies’ Physiological 


Institute : 
OUR PRESIDENT. 


As a little babe lay sleeping 
Some fifty years ago, 

‘Three fairies were seen tripping 
Over the crusted snow. 


So silently they entered, 
And stood beside her bed; 

And each invoked a blessing 
Upon her downy head. 


One wished her perfect health, 
God’s greatest gift to man; 

Another, a capacious brain, 
Yo learn, to think, to plan; 


The third, a heart of love, 
Unselfish, free from guile; 

And as they vanished, on her face 
There dawned her first sweet smile. 


Their wishes have been granted, 
And there’s nothing to desire; 

For on the altar of her hearth 
There glows the sacred fire. 


Seek not for her in cloistered cells, 
Or Fashion’s giddy throng, 
She’s not a devotee of Art, 
Of Letters or of Song. 


In seeking to uphold the weak, 
To strengthen and sustain, 

To turn the erring from their ways, 
She labors not in vain. 


Her influence will long survive, 
Like perfumes kept for ages, 

Her name enshrined, like saints, of old, 
Within the sacred pages. 


No paltry gifts of gold or gems 
Can pay the debt we owe; 

God grant her many a happy day, 
While sojourning here below! 


“More light!” the dying Goethe said, 
‘*More love!’’ the saintly Paul. 

May light and love go hand in hand! 
We echo, one and all. 


———~+or—__—— 
DON’T FORGET THE DOCTORS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I 
notice a brief article by Lucy Stone, in 
which she urges editors to use their wide 
influence in behalf of woman suffrage. 
She also calls upon clergymen and law- 
yers to use their opportunities in the same 
good work. But I felt decidedly ag- 
grieved that, while appealing to the other 
learned professions, she omitted the doc- 
tors, as if they were of no account. 

Perhaps I had no right to feel disturbed 
in behalf of my brother physicians, as I 
cannot answer for them as to their general 
position on this question. But it is my 
opinion that the opportunities which doc- 
tors possess, in their intimate association 
in the home life of the family, to under- 
stand and appreciate the necessity for the 
emancipation of woman, render their in- 
fluence as effective as that of the minister 
or lawyer, if not equal to that of the edi- 
tor. And I cannot but believe that there 
is sound common sense enough among the 
doctors to convince them that the only 
way to accomplish this emancipation is 
to place woman on a political equality 
with her brother man. 

At least for myself, as one member of 
the medical profession, I can say that I 
am earnestly in favor of woman suffrage, 
for I desire nothing better for my sons or 
myself than I would have for my 
wife or my daughter. And, in my ex- 
tended association with the people, it is 
my constant effort to enlighten the women 
of my acquaintance in regard to their posi- 
tion under the law, and the necessity that 
they shall use all their opportunities, ac- 
cepting the suffrage as fast as it is put into 
their hands. Pardon this brief note, and 
don’t forget the doctors. 

JOHN J. SHAW, M. D. 

Plymouth, Mass. 





+e 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BADGE, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Kindly state to the friends of woman 
suffrage in the columns of your paper 
that, immediately upon the publication of 
the ‘‘Minutes” of our last convention, the 
status of the suffrage badge (which was 
adopted at the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the N. A. W. S. A.) will be 





established. As chairman of the Committee 
on Badge appointed at that convention, [ 
have been notified of action taken by in- 
dividuals and societies relative to the pur- 
chase and wearing of our badge. The 
object of this letter is to place the matter 
clearly before the suffragists of our 
country. These badges will be very help- 
ful at all conferences and re-unions of the 
organizations devoted to work for woman 
suffrage, and their vaiue will be recognized 
especially in Chicago during the Colum- 
bian Exposition; no mere ribbon, of a 
color worn by many college and other 
societies, would carry the distinct mean- 
ing of a particular badge. Application 
will be made to the proper authorities to 
enable the individuals who will manufac- 
ture these badges to place them on sale at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

An erroneous idea prevails in regard to 
the badge, which should be corrected 
here. The Committee on Badge was 
abolished, but the badge itself was placed 
in the hands of private parties for manu- 
facture, so that no tax might be placed 
upon the treasury of the N. A. W. 8. A. 
This action did not affect the position of 
the badge otherwise. It had been adopted 
at the convention of 1892 as the badge of 
the Suffrage Association, and is the recog- 
nized badge, therefore, of the suffragists 
of the country. 

Communications received by me in re- 
gard to the badge will be forwarded to 
those having the matter in charge, and, as 
soon as prices are definitely settled upon 
and the work begun, the address of the 
persons manufacturing the badges and 
other information will be sent to all the 
suffrage papers. 

SARA WINTHROP SMITH. 

Seymour, Conn., March 2, 1893. 


42> 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office af the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomAn’s JourNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomANn’s JovRNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Mynicipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 


Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


























the condition of the feet. 


This shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


used. 


nail. 


the whole length they are the H: 











Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners an Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5 x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 

York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 

In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 

kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails, 


New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


ot-Forged Putnam. I 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


they show marks 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 
three years’ course of oy O It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 

Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


d information apply to 
- EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pepteutanty diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is jecpely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice 

















The Doctor’s free vey eee of for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 








Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Per t and tr jent board at reasonable price 
Location central to Ly retail stores and place sof 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 








Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FisH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. ” 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 
The Secret of Anointing. 


for 
Health and Beauty 


is found in a valuable toilet ar- 
ticle known as Dr. 0. P. Brown’s 


HERBAL 


TISSUE BUILDER, 


skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wife 
of the Coun % Clerk of El Dorado Co., Pl 
writes : Vv “It 


ee prepara’ 
or the skin I ever used,” Ladies should get sample 
0c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 


f. UBERT’S -_ 
Matvina CREAM 
moves all Frocks, Fan Sunarn, Pimples Live 


oll d other im: is. Not covering but i> 
= on, an "and perma oe aan ng but remov. 
nee freshness. 











a beautifyin: 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair,1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 








 » ba & tae «Aggy I afase of 
ver m, jousness 
LIVER, Comtivation, Headache, and Piles’ 
Any lady can take these as they are 

PILLS not much 1 r than sugar pellets. 
25 ite a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


AIN 
WINE OF COCA, toxte ana'stime: 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street 
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THE SUNDAY OPENING. 


New York City, Marcu 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some of the strong points in the discus- 
sion between Mrs. Dietrick, Mr. Garrison 
and the junior editor in theWomAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, have not as yet been fully presented. 

1. The Sunday closing involves a ques- 
tion of sectarian religion, on which the 
National Constitution forbids Congress to 
legislate. 

2. As, in all religions thus far evolved 
from human consciousness, invidious dis- 
tinctions are made between the sexes, the 
discussion of woman’s status under the 
canon law is as legitimate on the woman 
suffrage platform as that under the civil 
law. 

As the most powerful influences against 
woman’s emancipation can be traced to 
religious superstitions, she has a far 
deeper interest than man has in resisting 
every aggressive step in legislation, on 
the secular nature of our government. 

Dogmatic theology, church discipline, 
the action of Synods, General Assemblies 
and Conferences, all teach the dignity of 
man and the degradation of woman. 

The Jew, on each returning holy day, 
thanks the Lord that he was not born a 
woman. Suppose Congress had passed 
an act closing the Exposition on his Sab- 
bath, and thus given the national indorse- 
ment to his faith, would not a proper self- 
respect have prompted every woman, in 
whatever association, to protest against 
the implied insult to her sex? 

When we send women of irreproachable 
character, rare intelligence and cultiva- 
tion as delegates to religious convocations, 
leading bishops, clergymen, elders and 
deacons treat them with derision, and 
quote Scripture for their exclusion. 
Should not a proper self-respect prompt 
women to protest against a national in- 
dorsement of a sectarian faith that claims 
divine authority for such indignities 
towards the mothers of the race? 

From the beginning of the woman’s 
rights movement, we have discussed on 
our platform all questions involving the 
inequalities of the sexes. In this line we 
have passed resolutions on marriage, 
divorce, social morality, woman’s equal 
right in the college, the church, the 
trades, professions, etc.,etc. Her subject 
position in the religions is more demoral- 
izing than underany form of government, 
by just so much as the canon law, with 
its ecclesiastical authorities and supersti- 
tions, is more powerful in enslaving the 
human mind than civil codes, constitu- 
tions and conventionalisms. 

What Mr. Garrison says in regard to 
free trade, the silver bill, and prohibition 
would have more significance in the dis- 
cussion if a high tariff was placed on all 
articles especially used by women, and a 
low tariff on all used by men; if there 
were a depreciated currency for women, 
containing a few grains less of silver than 
in the dollars paid to men; or if the pro- 
hibition party deprived women only of the 
right to drink whiskey. If this were the 
case, all these bills would be legitimate 
for discussion on our platform. But, as it 
is, men and women are equally affected 
by such legislation. We have no ground 
for complaint where our status is equal, 
if it ever can be said to be so, while 
women have no voice in regard to the laws 
and the law-makers, and no representation 
whatever in the government. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

[Mrs. Stanton says that ‘Sunday clos- 
ing involves a question of sectarian reli- 
gion, on which the National Constitution 
forbids Congress to legislate.” Some of 
our members think it does, others think 
it does not. But, whether it does or not, 
the Woman Suffrage Association, as such, 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

If it were the case (which I do not think 
it is) that all religions make invidious dis- 
criminations against women, our Associ- 
ution would be abundantly justified in 
protesting against such discriminations ; 
but it would have no call to take sides in 
regard to other doctrines of the church 
beside those relating to the equal rights 
of women. The question of Sabbath 
observance involves no discrimination be- 
tween the sexes. The Suffrage Associa- 
tion, therefore, has no more concern with 
it than with the doctrines of baptism and 
regeneration. 

I agree with Mrs. Stanton that ‘‘all 
questions involving the inequalities of the 
sexes” are germane to the suffrage plat- 
form. But questions of general legislation, 
where it is not proposed to make any differ- 
ence in the treatment of men and women, 
are not germane. If there were a bill 
pending in Congress to have the Exposi- 
tion open on Sunday to men, but closed to 
women, the Suffrage Association would 
probably have had something emphatic to 
say about it. “But, as it is, men and 


women are equally affected by such legis- 
lation. We have no ground for complaint 
where our status is equal.” 

Personally, I do not think that to-day a 
perverted theology is ‘‘the most powerful 
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influence against women's emancipation.” 
A heavy indictment could justly be 
brought against the canon law in times 
past. Charles Kingsley, himself a Canon, 
wrote to John Stuart Mill: ‘*There will 
never be a good world for women till the 
last remnant of the canon law has been 
civilized off the earth.” But the woman’s 
rights leaven has been working in the 
churches as well as outside them. ‘To-day 
I believe you would find fully as large a 
proportion of suffragists among church 
members as among the unchurched. It 
is easier to get three ministers to speak 
at a suffrage meeting than one lawyer. 
There are still plenty of anti-woman min- 
isters, but so there are also of anti-woman 
scientists and philosophers. The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly is as narrow-minded 
on the woman question as the N. Y. 
Christian Advocate, and Herbert Spencer 
and Frederic Harrison are just as bad as 
Bishop Vincent and Dr. Buckley. Bio- 
logical bigotry is as virulent as theologi- 
cal bigotry, and it makes little difference 
whether the subjection of women is de- 
fended with arguments drawn from texts 
or from brain-weights. ‘True, our dele- 
gates have often been snubbed in church 
conventions; but they have been snubbed 
quite as rudely in political conventions 
that were not at all pious. The real hin- 
drance is the inertia of custom, the dread 
of change, and the love of power. Speak- 
ing of this tendency of men to predomi- 
nate over women, John Stuart Mill says: 
‘Philosophy and religion, instead of keep- 
ing it in check, are generally suborned to 
defend it.’’ But in most cases they are 
only excuses. When a man is not yet 
educated up to the point of liking to live 
with an equal, he casts around for argu- 
ments to support his foregone conclusion 
as to women’s inferiority. If a church- 
man, he falls back on theology; if a sci- 
entist, on biology; but all the time the 
root of the trouble is in himself. From 
the small attention our law-makers pay to 
the teachings of the Bible on other sub- 
jects, I cannot help thinking that many 
other influences probably have more 
weight with them than the half-dozen 
texts which are interpreted against the 
women. A. S. B.] 
— +o 
THAT SUNDAY QUESTION. 


ORANGE, MAss., MARCH 8, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Right is right. Wrong is wrong. Be- 
tween the two there is no medium ground. 

This is not a question of religion, eccle- 
siastics or creeds, but whether the Amer- 
ican people shall, as a nation, in the future 
as in the past, obey the law given by the 
Almighty amid the thunder and clouds of 
Sinai, and go onward and upward as the 
great civilizing, enlightening power of 
modern times, or, like other nations who 
have prospered and forgotten God, go ulti- 
mately down to oblivion. 

‘*Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do 
all thy work, but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God. Init thou 
shalt do no work, thou nor thy son nor thy 
daughter, thy man servant nor thy maid 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger 
that is within thy gates,” is as binding on 
Americans of the nineteenth century as 
the other nine commandments, which so 
many bright, earnest, progressive women 
are working with hand and voice to teach 
and force others toobey. Why so earnest 
concerning the nine and so criminally lax 
about the other? They are all commands 
given for man to obey. 

It is a disgrace to us, as a God-fearing 
people, that the question of desecration or 
non-desecration of the Christian Sabbath 
can be publicly discussed for months. It 
should be impossible to question such a 
point in America. Well may foreigners 
smile and shrug their shoulders when 
reading the inscription on our coin, ‘‘In 
God we trust,’’ and ask, ‘‘What is the 
American God?” 

The fact that women have been as 
actively to blame as men in this matter, 
proves conclusively that, when placed in 
positions of responsibility, they are often 
influenced by motives pecuniary, political 
or conciliatory, as well as their much 
maligned brothers in similar‘positions, and 
that the millennium will not be immedi- 
ately upon us, as soon as women are 
allowed their rights as citizens. 

Let us be true in heart and voice to the 
God-given standard of right, and only ad- 
vocate that which will be for the lasting 
good of our loved land and its institutions, 
and through us to all womankind. 

ANNA STEVENS OVERING. 

[We publish the foregoing, because, in 
several previous numbers of the JOURNAL, 
correspondents have wandered from the 
point, and have argued against Sunday 
closing; and it seemed only equitable to 
let both sides be heard. But the question 
is not whether the Fair ought to be open 
or closed on Sunday, but whetber it is ap- 
propriate for the Suffrage Association to 
pass resolutions on the subject. Any cor- 
respondents writing hereafter are re- 





quested to keep to that one point, as the 
editors do not care to give space to a dis- 
cussion of the general question of Sunday 
closing. A. 8. B.]} 
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THANKS FROM THE SOUTHERN COM- 
MITTEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Southern Committee of the N. A. 
W.S. A. gratefully acknowledge a dona- 
tion of twenty-five dollars from the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Meriden, Conn. 

LAURA CLAY, 
Chairman Southern Committee of N.A. W.S. A. 
78 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky.,March 13. 
eo a ae 


CONGRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Committee of Arrangements having 


in charge the World’s Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, to be held at Chicago, 
May 15—22, has already secured some 
fine speakers for the sessions in the two 
large auditoriums of the Art Palace. 
These halls seat each about 2,500 people, 
an audience which may reasonably hope 
to hear the various women who will under- 
take to address them. Indeed, this ques- 
tion of ability to be easily heard in a hall 
of this size has been a factor in the deci- 
sions of the Sub-Committee on Pro- 
gramme, and the speakers have been 
selected with a view to their ability, not 
only to say wise and witty things, but to 
say them in tones easily audible. Among 
the topics and speakers already secured 
are the following: 

“The Civil and Social Evolution of Woman,” 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

**Woman the New Factor in Economics,”’ by 
Augusta Cooper Bristol. 

“Our Debt to Brussels,’’ by Dr. Marie Popelin. 

Dr. Popelin is the Belgium woman with 
whose name many American women be- 
came familiar a few years ago, through 
reading of her efforts to open the legal 
profession to her country-women. These 
efforts were finally crowned with the suc- 
cess which Dr. Popelin certainly deserved, 
and she is at present a recognized legal 
practitioner in Brussels. 

Brussels is known the world over as the 
city of freespeech. No matter how strin- 
gent the laws in regard to men’s actions, 
they are there free to express ideas rang- 
ing all the way from ultra conservatism 
through the entire gamut of “isms” to 
the rankest anarchy. As a result of this 
protection of freedom of speech, Brussels 
has been the hostess of a wonderful series 
of Congresses and Conventions, dealing 
with every imaginable subject of modern 
thought. It is with this phase of Brussels’ 
history that Dr. Popelin’s address will 
deal. 

One of the interesting subjects on the 
programme will be ‘The Solidarity of 
Human Interests,” and it will be treated 
of by an interesting woman, Madame Isa- 
bel Bogelot, of France. At the Interna- 
tion Council of Women held in Washing- 
ton in 1888, Madame Bogelot was the 
representative of ‘‘The Work for the 
Women Liberated from the Prison of St. 
Lazare,” a philanthropic organization of 
which she is the Directress-General] in 
Paris, and to which she gives her life 


work. All who attended the International | 


Council remember well the charming face 
and naive expression of this child-like 
woman of middle age, with gray hair, 
fast whitening, dark, bright eyes, and a 
fresh complexion, of middle stature, with 
quick, impulsive gestures,—thoroughly a 
French woman, and thoroughly lovable to 
all who came to know her. She will be 
an attraction at the sessions of the 
Woman’s Congress. 
the office of Treasurer of the permanent 
International Council of Women, which 

was organized at Washington in 1888. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 

Secretary of Com. on World's Congress 
of Representative Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





ConcoRD.—History has repeated itself 
within a month. The Green Room under 
the ‘*‘gilded dome” is no longer the ex- 
clusive debating ground upon woman 
suffrage. Old Concord, too, has had a 
debate. Like the one of recent date at the 


State House, it produced but one remon- | 


strant, Rev. J. F. Dutton. His argument 
was the oft-repeated one of ‘‘doubling the 
ignorant vote,” and questioning whether 
in morals woman’s “influence would not 
be more than her vote.’ What power has 
she to emphasize her moral influence 
without the ballot? He would not have 
women enter into politics, because he 
would ‘‘save them for something better.” 
Are women expected to have the monopoly 
of saving grace? As our remonstiant isa 
clergyman, he should certainly keep him- 
self ‘“‘unspotted from the world,” and 
what defiles one sex morally must cer- 
tainly be damaging to the other. He also 
thought women ought to elevate them- 
selves, and others, and not give their 
strength to politics. Let us go back a few 
decades in history and see if women have 
not elevated themselves, and that, too, 
against great odds. To illustrate: as late 
as 1768, Northampton voted not to be at 
any expense for schooling girls. The 


Mme. Bogelot holds | 


! 

| same town in 1790 put aside a proposition 
| to prayide a girls’ school. ‘'wo years 
| later, Newburyport voted that during the 
| summer months, when the boys in the 
| schools had diminished, the master should 


receive girls for one hour and a half after | 


| the boys were dismissed. In 1804 the 
| same town voted that girls might attend 
school from six to eight o’clock in the 
morning, and on Thursday afternoons. 
What right had the men to dictate to 
woman whether she should have an edu- 
cation or no? The enfranchised sex must 
blush at such a record as this. Does his 
| right to vote hinder our worthy opponent 
from elevating himself? Let me right here 
use my “elevating influence for others,” 


to enter politics. 
point I would rather advise him to cast a 
| ballot that would be a moral help, and to 

aid every citizen todo the same, regardless 
| of sex. 

After Mr. Dutton had spoken for a half 
hour, the question was open for discus- 
sion. Rev. William Batt strongly advo- 
cated the ballot for women, and thought 
woman’s vote would help to decide aright 
many moral questions. He also thought 
men and women should be judged alike in 
regard to sin, and emphasized the justice 
of equal property laws. He felt sure Mr. 
Dutton was coming towards woman suf- 
frage. Fredric May Holland and Rev. B. 
R. Bulkley also spoke emphatically for 
our cause, and were followed by several 
ladies, whose arguments were to the 
point. But, as they are still disfranchised, 
my modesty forbids my publishing their 
names. As the JOURNAL has been anxious 
for a report of our League work, [ will 
add that on the evening of Feb. 10 we 
had Miss ‘Tooker to lecture on ‘*Physical 
Culture.” As the subject seems foreign to 
the cause we stand for, let me state that 
we also believe in physical building up as 
the first essential to a sound mind; and, 
being so often reminded that woman’s en- 
franchisement will enlarge the ignorant 
vote, we are trying for an all-round build- 
ing-up process. Next Thursday evening, 
Rev. L. A. Banks will speak in the town 
hall upon ** A Woman’s Inheritance. ” 
Later we are to give an emergency lec- 
ture. These are our extras. We meet 
regularly each month, and have had sev- 
eral valuable papers read at these meet- 
ings. “We still live,” and, what is better, 
are growing. A. H. B. 


WosurRN.—The League held its annual 
meeting Feb. 21, in the Y. M. C. A. par- 
lors. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Betsey A. Stearns. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Josephine Carter, Mrs. 
Martha E. 8. Curtis, Miss Susan E. Edgell, 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, Mrs. Louise E. Hud- 
son, Mr. Hiram Whitford, Mr. William W. 
Hill, Miss Angeline Buxton. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Delia A. Clark. 

Corresponding Secretary— Miss Hannah E. 
Hudson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Nancy M. Thompson. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Lucy E. B. Con- 
verse, Mrs. Christina M. Murdock, Mrs. Isabella 
Ward, Mr. William R. Putnam, Miss S. Jennie 
Buxton, Mrs. Margaret M. Bancroft, Mrs. Mary 
Leeds, Mrs. P. A. Gifford, Mrs. Frances W. 
Hill, Miss Jennie E. Skinner, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Jayne, Mrs. Rebekah J. Brooks. 

The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed the League to be flour- 
ishing. Resolutions of thanks were passed 
to the retiring president, Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis, for devoted services ren- 
dered for the past three years, and for her 
untiring efforts toward the advancement 
of the great cause of equal suffrage. It 
was voted to hold a public meeting in 
March. Distinguished speakers are ex- 
pected on that occasion. 

DELIA A. CLARK, Rec. Sec. 





OF COURSE YOU READ 





The testimonials frequently published in 
this paper relating to ‘‘ood’s Sarsaparilla. 
They are from reliable people, state 
simple facts, and show beyond a doubt 
that Hoop’s Currs. Why don’t you try 
this medicine? Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Constipation, and all troubles with the 
digestive organs and the liver, are cured 
je Hoop’s PILis. Unequalled as a dinner 
pill. 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — Fashion- 
able Boston is doing Miss Julia Marlowe 
all honor. The Hollis is crowded at every 
performance, and the audiences are of 
| the finest quality. Her business, from a 
pecuniary standpoint, has been something 

henomenal, but her artistic triumph has 
| been just as great. The week of March 


production of ‘*The Love Chase.” Man- 
ager Stinson has specially engaged Mrs. 
John Drew to take part in **The Love 
Chase,” and it will be the first time that 
| Miss Marlowe has appeared in it in Bos- 
ton. There will be no Wednesday mati- 
nees, on account of the strain entailed on 
the young actress by the assumption of 
' these arduous roles. Saturday night, 
| March 25, a single performance of ‘‘Ingo- 
| mar” will be given. 

| —-— 

GLOBE THEATRE.— Mr. William Gil- 
| lette will appear at every performance of 
| the forthcoming engagement at the Globe, 
| which commences next Monday, in his 
| original creation, ‘Ihe Private Secre- 
| tary.”” Mr. Harry Allen will be the Cat- 
| termole, Mr. Charles Bowser the Douglas 
| Cattermole, Mr. Charles Butler the tai- 
| lor. The ladies are Miss Genevra Camp- 
| bell, Miss Effie Canning, Miss Agnes 
| Mayward, Miss Maggie Harold Davidge 
and Mrs. Kate Lowell. Mr. William 
| Gillette has played ‘“The Private Secre- 
tary” in Boston every season for the past 
seven years, and always with extraordi- 
nary success. 


> 


PARK THEATRE. — The entertainment 
in the Park Theatre on the 26th inst., to 
celebrate the ninth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Elks Club of this city, 
promises to be of unusual interest, as the 
club is so closely identified with the dra- 
matic and musical professions. Walter 
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and, according to his rule,advise him never | 
From my own stand- | 





A cream of tartar baking powd 

| Highest of all in leavening strength 
|—Latest United States Government Pood 
| Report. 


|Royal Baking Powder Co,, 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





Emerson telegraphed yesterday that he 
and his company would appear. Oy 
Wednesday evening next a complimen 
social session will be tendered the mem. 
bers of the musical and dramatic profes. 
sions and the press at the Club Rooms, % 
Hayward Place. 
ee 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
attraction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week will be Con Murphy’s new 
play, “Killarney.” ‘The plot deals with 
the experiences of the traditional wronged 
Irish heiress, but the scenes and incidents 
are said to be novel and interesting 
throughout. Miss Kate Emmet has the 
burden of the action, and her dramatic 
and vocal abilities are given fine opportu. 
nity. fhe scene is in the country about 
the famous lakes of Killarney toward the 
close of the 18th century, and the oppor. 
tunities for scenic and costume effects 
have been well improved. **Killarney” ig 
announced for a single week only, and 
will be followed by the stirring melo- 
drama, ‘‘After Dark.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 
2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, March 20,4 P.M. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
will speak on ‘Competitive Coéperation, or Love 
thy Neighbor as thyself.” Thursday afternoon tea 
from 3.30 to 5.30 P.M. 

Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
ompetent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 








Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa. 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of apy 
woman rich in yn | and material gifts. 
Property secured by mortgage. Address L. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WHY IS IT 2 


You give orders for furniture: 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon 8S. C. SMALL 
& CO. 

You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C. SMALL &CO. 


also 
Your old pieces 














SINOVATE 
and make them: 
AND 
EPOLISH as good as new.. 
OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 








20, which will be the last of the engage- | 
| ment, will be celebrated by a magnificent 




















COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back is 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Complexion Preserved. ee 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes, Freekles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- SS 
ducing a clear end beahthey complexion. 

Superior to all face preparations & per- 
tectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, 0. 
C. H. Stmonps & Co., Printers,j297 Congress St., Bosto® 
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